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ical, social, and ecclesiastical, of which we have little concep- 
tion in America. 
ed 


AFTER devoting himself closely for thirty years to Har- 
vard University, President Eliot is giving the benefit of his 
accumulated experience and wisdom to the public, in a 
series of addresses on education in our public schools, and 
the labor question, as seen by an educator. Fragmentary 
reports of these addresses have been given to the public, 
some of them so shaped as to excite controversy without 
giving any fair impression of the drift and meaning of these 
weighty discourses. They have been reported in full in 
some of the daily or weekly journals. The last number of 
the World’s Work contains one of them, and they will prob- 
ably be called for in book form. Neither the operators nor 
the labor unions will agree with all the statements and rec- 
ommendations of President Eliot; but they will do well to 
consider what he has to say, for he speaks out of a long ex- 
perience as the head of one of the most successful institu- 
tions of business and education to be found anywhere. Al- 
ready the members of labor unions who have read more full 
reports of his addresses have begun to see that they may find 
in himafriend. This is also true of teachers, and other friends 
of the public schools, who on insufficient evidence accused 
him of attacking or belittling their work and the methods of 

' popular education. 
Jt 


SoctaL, socialism, society, sociology, are all words de- 
rived from the Latin word socius, which means a compan- 
ion. Two people being companions on the highway, or 
wherever they may be doing their work or taking their pleas- 
ure, are associated. Three companions working together 
would make a very fair beginning of society. As the num- 
ber is increased, of companions doing the same work, seek- 
ing the same advantages, enjoying the same pleasures, their 
relations become more complicated; and various rules and 
regulations, laws and compacts, will prescribe the limits of 
individual rights and social duties. Now all law and organi- 
zation may be summed up in the desire and purpose to make 
companions more companionable. Where people are few 
and choice is free, the soci’, or companions, will choose each 
other freely, and agree because they like each other. As 
society becomes more complex, companions will be forced 
upon one another. Not only does misery make strange bed- 
fellows, but increase of population forces together many who 
would not seek others’ company. A rational organization 
of society not only makes it possible for the lovely and the 
unlovely, the wise and the foolish, the good and the evil, to 
dwell together, but it compels them to live together in peace, 
or, if any one refuses to be at peace with his companions, 
it would know the reason why. Limits are fixed beyond 
which none may pass with impunity, and penalties are pro- 
vided for those who insist upon disturbing the harmony 
which ought to exist between companions in work, in wor- 
ship, or in pleasure. 

wt 


Tue piratical nations and individuals of the Mediterranean 
and the Far East have within a hundred years been put 
under bonds to keep the peace. They have been punished 
so severely that piracy on a large scale can never again 
threaten the commerce of the world. But the piratical races 
have not lost their predatory instincts; and, being unable to 
prey upon foreigners, they practise murder and spoliation at 
home. The civilized world looks on while the most awful 
tragedies are the commonplace attendants of human life in 
the north of Africa and about the Caspian Sea. Slavery, 
polygamy, and daily robbery go on with all their attendant 
miseries. Through Mohammedanism their abolition is not 
likely to come for centuries. How far have white men the 
right to interfere, and, if they take action, how much evil 
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will they do to counteract the good they will accomplish? 
That European nations will soon take possession of the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea and make it safe every 
where for commerce and for travel may be counted upon as 
a certainty. Whether it is done by force and the law of 
conquest or by some wise decree of the parliament of na- 
tions must be decided very soon. If done by force, the 
possibility of restoring the wonderful civilization of the 
North African States will be lost. If done by peaceful con- 
cert of the leading nations, these countries may become the 
homes of industrious people who will restore the arts and 
crafts of the Saracenic civilization. 


Cd 


In one of our Presbyterian exchanges we recently noted 
with interest an argument for the divine origin of Christianity 
as shown by its poetry. The poets mentioned by name are 
Wordsworth, Kipling, Bryant, Holmes, Whittier, and Lowell. 
Of these, Lowell is commonly classed as a Unitarian, Whit- 
tier was a Quaker of the liberal order, while Bryant. and 
Holmes were ardent Unitarians and regular church-goers. 
Now, if their poetry was of such an order as to prove the di- 
vine origin of Christianity, why, with equal force, would not 
the argument prove the divine origin of Unitarianism? The 
stream 6f Christianity which flowed through them into their 
writings was undiluted Unitarianism. Dr. Holmes at 
King’s Chapel in Boston, and Bryant under the ministry of 


Dr. Bellows in New York, never came in contact with such — 


doctrines as predestination, election, total depravity, and 
eternal punishment. Against the memory and the tradition 
of them they rebelled, Dr. Holmes, as his writings show, with 
bitterness of spirit. Now, if the humane and cheerful poetry 
they wrote showed, as we think it did, the true spirit of 
Christianity, and may be taken as a proof, as we think it 
may, of its divine origin, by the same method of reasoning we 
are entitled to say that the peculiar quality which Unitarian- 
ism imparted to their work might be cited as an indication 
that the divine spirit which was manifested at the origin of 
Christianity has not ceased to work in these later days, and 
that, as Whittier wrote, 


“ God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere.” 


ed 


In India the 27th of September is more and more cele- 
brated by educated natives in honor of Raja,Ram Mohun 
Roy. ‘The early part of the last century, Robert Rantoul, 
Jr., began a correspondence with this wonderful Hindu. 
He was thus brought to the knowledge of Unitarians in 
Beverly, Salem, and the adjacent parts. He and such as 
he were the persons considered dangerous, who with their 
doctrines were denounced in that amazing creed of the 
Andover Theological School which has recently been em- 
balmed and laid away among other mummies representing 
the historic past of theology. Ram Mohun Roy came into 
personal relations with English Unitarians, and made a pro- 
found impression upon them. He was a leader of those 
who in India adopted a form of Christianized free thinking. 
The Brahmo-Somaj owes its existence to his influence and 
teaching. One reason for the fact that so many of the first 
Congregational churches in Eastern New England are now 
Unitarian is to be found in the influence which through 
commercial relations with the Far East was exerted by 
Oriental thinkers. The very attraction which drew from 


Salem the first orthodox missionaries to the East was equally~ 


powerful in ameliorating the orthodox sternness of the 
creed among those who met the heathen in the ordinary re- 
lations of business. It was discovered by merchants, ship- 
masters, and supercargoes that God had not left himself 
without a witness in heathen lands. It is a notable fact 
that along the seacoast the liberal movement began com- 
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- is not so: we are thankful. 


‘of the human race make for salvation and progress. 
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monly not with the ministers, but with the laymen, and this 
not because the laymen were irreligious, but because com- 
merce, the great civilizer, brought them into humane rela- 
tions with their East Indian and other Oriental customers, 
and made of no effect to them any doctrine which con- 
demned them to everlasting perdition. 


Providence and the Weather. 


In a “Letter to the Editor,” Judge Lowell makes a dis- 
tinction which is important, although, we think, he does not 
have in mind the same case we were considering in our re- 
marks upon “special providence” as it has been treated by 
revivalists and many religious journalists. We may be glad 
and thankful for blessings like the warm weather, which has 
reduced the misery caused by the coal strike. If extremely 
cold weather had prevailed during the last two months, the 
suffering would have been indescribable. We are glad it 
But are we therefore to infer 
that the Supreme Ruler of the universe, having the coal 
strike in mind, so ordered affairs throughout our solar sys- 
tem that a season of mild weather would make the wrath of 
man to praise him ; and what shall we say now that winter has 
set in with all its rigors? In this case the mild weather has 
been good for all, and harmful to no one. But, in the ma- 
jority of cases where a special providence is invoked to 
explain, it is not so, as in an escape from a tornado, a pesti- 
lence, an earthquake, or a shipwreck, where some are saved 
and many lost. In such cases the conclusion has been that 
there was no special providence in the case of those who 
perished. If in Leyden the west wind had come the day 
before, and the east wind the day after, there would have 
been no deliverance ; but the providence would have been 
the same, and in the end would have justified itself. There 
have been innumerable cases where this order of events has 
come to test the faith of the believer. Out of it comes that 
higher form of gratitude and thanksgiving in which the be- 
liever says, “I will trust him, though he slay me.” 

The ways of God with men are in detail inscrutable. It 


is only by a wide survey of causes and events that one can 


learn the lesson of faith. So long as we regard the pleas- 
ant events as tokens of special favor, and the darker hap- 
penings as proofs of disfavor, so that we call one a special 
providence and the other a judgment upon us (and this is 
the habit of mind which is now happily changing), our faith 
is intermittent, and our hope dependent upon outward cir- 
cumstances. We have never been able to shape for our- 
selves any doctrine of Providence that would cover all the 
facts of experience. But, assisted by the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, we have come to the belief that the total experiences 
We 
are here to five, if we can, and to make our way in the pres- 
ence of what we call nature,—a condition that is neither 
friendly nor unfriendly. 

We came here as a race, we do not know whence, and are 
set to struggle for ends which are not wholly in sight. We 
do our work and sow our seed, and do not know which shall 
prosper, whether this or that. We like prosperity better 
than adversity. We enjoy good health, and are thankful for 
it. We escape misfortune, and rejoice. And yet, as the 
days and the years pass, we learn with awe and wonder the 
meaning of that old saying, ‘‘ Yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered.” ! 

The popular doctrine of special providence came out of 
the belief that all the good things were proofs of divine 
favor, while the evil things revealed the wrath of God. It is 
very strange that this belief should have sprung up in a 
church of which the suffering Christ was the supreme hero 
and the revealer of the plan by which God would save the 


world. Gradually there is spreading throughout the relig- 
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ious press of America— and to us it seems one of the most 
cheering signs of the times,— a cheerful interpretation of the 
untoward events of life. 

W. W. Story has given noble expression to the new doc- 
trine which is making its way in all the churches : — 


“T sing the hymn of the conquered, who fell in the Battle of Life,— 

The hymn of the wounded, the beaten, who died overwhelmed in the 
strife ; 

Not the jubilant song of the victors, for whom the resounding acclaim 

Of nations was lifted in chorus, whose brows wore the chaplet of - 
fame, : 

But the hymn of the low and the humble, the weary, the broken in 
heart, F 

Who strove and who failed, acting bravely a silent and desperate 
part; 

Whose youth bore no flower on its branches, whose hopes burned in 
ashes away, 

From whose hands slipped the prize they had grasped at, who stood 
at the dying of day 

With the wreck of their life all around them, unpitied, unheeded, - 
alone, 

With Death swooping down o’er their failure, and all but their faith 
overthrown.”, 


‘The Church of the Pilgrimage. 


We print herewith an editorial note from the Congregation- 
alist concerning the Plymouth controversy. We are very 
glad to find that we are approaching a common understand- 
ing of the merits of the case. There is little in this state- 
ment to which we can take exception. We might criticise 
the phrase “ Unitarian departure.” In the first churches of 
New England the Unitarians did not depart: they simply 
stayed where they were. “ Unitarian controversy ” would be 
a better descriptive phrase. We have not been accustomed 
to think of Unitarianism as having been so successful and 
popular in those early days that it required any courage on 
the part of Orthodox Congregationalists to maintain their 
position. ‘There was, to be sure, a time in Boston when 
Unitarians seemed to have it nearly all their own way. 
However, that is a matter of no importance now, excepting 
as it bears upon the phrase ‘‘ Perpetuated at great sacrifice - 
in the Church of the Pilgrimage.” When the separation 
occurred between the two churches, the Unitarian contro- 
versy had not arisen, and there was no question on either 
side about maintaining the orthodoxy of the Pilgrims. We 
should like to see the new church built in Plymouth; and 
then, after it is dedicated, we should like to see a day of 
thanksgiving and praise, celebrated by two joint services, 
one to be held in the First Church, and one in the Third 
Church, and conducted, say, by Dr. Hale and Dr. Gordon, 
or any other representative men who might be chosen. ‘The 
Congregationalist says : — 

‘The occasion no longer exists for any misunderstanding 
as to the historical basis of this church. It was organized in 
1801, as the Third Church of Christ in Plymouth, by fifty- 
two persons who at that time withdrew from the First 
Church. The date 1606 that appeared in the Year Book 
from 1883 to 1890 and again in 1902 was intended to refer 
only to the organization of the Scrooby church, and it is 
now frankly acknowledged that the date did not belong 
there. The manual of the church gives the correct date. 
Its claim is that it perpetuates the faith of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. That claim is just. Its original members with- 
drew from the First Church because they believed that this 
faith was no longer preached from its pulpit. When the 
Unitarian departure occurred, the First Church became Uni- 
tarian, and has remained in that body to this day. The 
Third Church, which in 1870 changed its name to the 
Church of the Pilgrimage, held to the doctrinal faith of the 
Pilgrims, and continues to hold it. It held to that faith 
when to do so was unpopular, when it caused divisions in 
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society and required courage of conviction. Unitarians 
avowed their repudiation of the distinctive doctrines of 
what was called the Evangelical faith. ‘Trinitarians de- 
fended those doctrines. These are unquestioned facts. 
The statement on the tablet of the Church of the Pilgrimage 
is true,—‘ Perpetuated at great sacrifice in the Church of 
the Pilgrimage the Evangelical faith and fellowship of the 
Church of Scrooby, Leyden, and the Mayflower, organized 
in England in 1606,’ It is on this ground that the National 
Council of Congregational Churches indorsed and com- 
mended the plan to build a memorial edifice to the Pilgrims 
in Plymouth, and declared the Church of the Pilgrimage the 
proper body to undertake it. It is on this ground that it 
appeals to the fellowship of Congregational churches to join 
with it in honoring those who brought to this country the 
principles and policy which we hold and cherish. The ob- 
ject is worthy of the united and hearty support of all the de- 
nomination, and, we believe, will have it.” 


Christmas and Thanksgiving. 


Christmas stands not only for love, but for faith— an 
all-conquering faith, that looks beyond the material and 
winds up the year with the spiritual. Thanksgiving has 
summed up the season of planting and reaping: Christmas 
goes far above the physical life, and bids us understand that 
we are something more than creatures who eat and drink. 
The grand idea that is here celebrated is self-sacrifice; and, 
no matter what our creed may be, we shall agree that the 
loftiest conception of humanity is to yield self-seeking for 
the good of the whole. Channing once said: “It is a joyful 
confirmation of my faith to find in the human soul plain sig- 
natures of the divine principle; to find faculties allied to 
the attributes of God, faculties beginning to unfold into 
God’s image, and the presages of an immortal life. In pro- 
portion as these views of human nature are received, they 
will transform our associations with our fellow-beings. 
They will exalt us into a new social life. Once diffuse the 
great truth of dying for others into society, and it will work 
a mightier revolution than politicians ever dreamed of. It 
will substitute the holy tie of human brotherhood for ail arti- 
ficial bonds of social order.” For nineteen hundred years 
Christmas has spoken to us in terms of tenderest love. Ye 
are not only children of the earth, but children of heaven,— 
members of that divine family that everywhere lifts hands 
and voice; ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good will to men.” Christmas has found its place as a 
part of civilization,— the most beautiful of all institutions. 
“Tt speaks by time and custom, by sign and suggestive 
emblem, by laden tree and inexhaustible gifts of the omni- 
present Christ spirit. It decrees that the Golden Rule shall 
yet be above all constitutions, the supreme international law 
of the world.” 

Thanksgiving is man looking aloft, trying to find the 
source of his blessings. Christmas is God looking earth- 
ward, and drawing his children to his heart. They supple- 
ment each other. They fulfil the fellowship of the Father 
and his children. They bring together the infinite family of 
life. They unite to make a complete holiday. Bothof them 
belong at the close of the year. May-poles and New Year’s 
and Saints’ Days wax and wane; but Christmas has only 
gained a stronger hold upon the affections of Christian 
nations, It may have been a heathen holiday at the outset, 
readjusted to higher conceptions; but it was easily made 
over. No one can estimate the good that it has done and is 
doing. It sings forever the refrain of love. Thanksgiving 
repeats the Lord’s prayer, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Christmas gives us the prophecy of “ Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” Thanksgiving reviews: Christ- 
mas anticipates. The first is full of faith: the second is 
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magnificent with hope. Let no one look down. Let no one 
be despondent. ‘The strides of international good will are 
rapid, and the growth of conscience is sure. We are near- 
ing the day of universal good will. Wars grow apologetic: 
they will soon find no excuse to be. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury we got rid of excessive domestic drinking, of duelling, 
and of slavery. In the twentieth century we shall get rid of 
standing armies; and, quite as important, we may hope to 
see the end of commercial warfare. We shall close the 
breach between capital and labor, and end with a co-opera- 
tive brotherhood of nations. We can easily agree with the 
prophecy of ex-Mayor Hewitt of New York that in the 
twentieth century the spirit of commercialism will grow 
broader and more altruistic; ‘‘ that the rule ‘Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you’ will more generally 
prevail than in all the centuries which have gone before.” 
It does not seem probable or possible that selfishness can 
continue to rule in a world where interests are so closely 
bound together, and where the nations are made neighbors 
by mechanical invention as well as by commercial enterprise. 
The problem stands, Will good be stronger than evil? Will 
God not fulfil his own prophecy of peace on earth and uni- 
versal good will? It is a magnificent hope that is held out 
before us,— the absolute sweeping away of the wars and the 
commercial strifes, the hates, jealousies, and antagonisms of 
the whole world. It is this delightful faith in God, in our 
God, in the God of this world, that carries us forward with 
eyes in our foreheads and unfaltering step. The right shall 
rule, the true shall conquer the false, the Christ-idea shall 
fill the nations, because God has promised it. 


” Current Topics. 


In response to the recommendation of legislation to curb 
the abuses of some of the great financial and industrial com- 
binations, which was conveyed to Congress by the President 
in his message on Tuesday of last week, immediate steps have 
been taken in the House of Representatives to obtain the 
required action. A sub-committee of the Committee on 
Judiciary, under the chairmanship of Representative Little- 
field of Maine, is at work on a comprehensive measure cov- 
ering every phase of the so-called “trust question,’’ and 
providing remedies for whatever violations of private or 
public rights may have arisen out of the economic conditions 
of the day. It is generally believed that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will receive the bill favorably when it is re- 
ported to it, and that the measure in its final form will deal 
with the situation in a broad and effective way. In the Sen- 
ate the majority sentiment is not quite so certain, and the 
friends of anti-trust legislation expect to meet with some de- 
termined opposition in that branch of the national legisla- 
ture. 

ot 


Aw interesting development in the relations between 
capital and labor is to be seen in the spread of the pension 
system among the great railroad corporations of the country. 
Following the precedent established by three other railway 
systems, the Southern Pacific Railroad recently announced a 
plan for pensioning employees who have grown old in the 
service of the company. The plan provides, in brief, that an 
allowance of 1 per cent, a year of the wages for the last ten 
years of his service before his retirement shall be given to 
every employee of at least twenty years who is incapac- 
itated for further work by old age. As in the pension sys- 
tem established by the other three corporations, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company does not require contributions to 
the fund from its employees. Old age pensions are already 
paid by the Pennsylvania, the Illinois Central, and the 
‘Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. -The first-named cor- 
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poration, it will be remembered, was the pioneer in the 
movement, which has resulted in a substantial increase in 
wages, granted voluntarily by many of the powerful railroad 
corporations in the country. 

Pd 


THE controversy that has arisen over the candidacy of 
Mr. Reed Smoot, an apostle of the Mormon Church, for 
election to the United States Senate from Utah, has evoked 
an authoritative statement upon the attitude of the Mormon 
Church toward polygamy from the lips of President Joseph 
Smith of that church. In a recent interview, President 
Smith said that the Mormon Church does not solemnize or 
permit plural marriages, and that it merely tolerates such 
marriages as have been contracted before the prohibition of 
polygamy, for the sake of the families of those who had 
entered into the polygamous relation. ‘It was ascertained 
by careful census in 1890,” said President Smith, “that 
there were 2,451 such families belonging to the church in 
the United States. In May, 1892, a complete and thorough 
inquiry showed only 897, the great majority of whom were of 
advanced age; and many of them have since departed from 
this life. It is evident that without additions to this total, 
but with a rapid and continual decrease, the number of 
polygamous families will soon be reduced to zero.” 


Sd 


It is believed that the War Department will make an effort 
inthe near future to obtain from Congress a legislative act 
restoring the canteen. Recent expressions of views on the 
subject by high military authorities give ground for the be- 
lief that the sentiment for the repeal of the act that abol- 
ished the canteen is strong in the higher ranks of the army. 
The War Department has placed itself officially in the posi- 
tion of an advocate of the canteen, and a multitude of reports 
from the heads of various departments of the service have 
given a strong backing to the department’s expressed views 
on the subject. It has been shown by army pleaders for 
the canteen that the abolition of that institution has had the 
effect of increasing the number of infractions of discipline by 
enlisted men ; and it is asserted that a positive reform can be 
effected by restoring the post canteen, where the enlisted 
men can buy liquor under the supervision of an officer whose 
duty it is to see to it that the soldier does not abuse his 
privileges. 

ee 

THE international problem in Venezuela is growing in 
scope ; and, as the situation in Caracas becomes more acute, 
the naval forces of the nations continue to be recruited by 
fresh arrivals of warships off the coast of Venezuela, Five 
nations are represented by more or less formidable squadrons 
at Venezuelan ports. The complications grew out of a de- 
mand made upon the Venezuelan government for the pay- 
ment of interest to German and British subjects on account 
of loans made to Venezuela, The Venezuelan government 
recently made an attempt to reach a settlement with its 
creditors through the agency of an Anglo-American banking 
house; but that plan met with absolute failure; and now the 
controversy has been eyuplicated by an ultimatum from 
Great Britain and Germany. In the meanwhile it is under- 
stood that other powers are preparing to join their issues 
with those of Germany and Great Britain, and to advance 
claims simultaneously against the government at Caracas. 
A powerful American force, under the command of Admiral 
Dewey, is in Caribbean waters. 


& 


A warm plea for the efficacy and morality of vivisection 
is made by Dr. William W. Keen, an eminent surgeon of 
Philadelphia, who recently performed an operation upon Mr, 
Aiken, a midshipman of the Annapolis Naval Academy, to 
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relieve him of the effects of injuries sustained in a football 
game, which threatened a fatal outcome. Dr. Keen per- 
formed a successful operation, and the young student’s life 
was saved. Taking that operation as a text, Dr. Keen ad- 
dressed a letter to Senator Gallinger, who is regarded as one 
of the leaders in the movement against vivisection in this 
country, in which he urged the usefulness of the prac- 
tice to the profession of surgery. “ The anti-vivisection- 
ists,” wrote Dr. Keen, “have frequently denied that sur- 
geons have learned anything from such experiments. I 
state with the greatest positiveness that without knowledge 
derived with experience with animals, which have demon- 
strated the facts of cerebral localization, I should never have 
been able to locate the clot in Mr. Aiken’s head, and to re- 
move it.. . . I trust that you will be willing to desist from 
further efforts at such repressive and, as I regard it, most 
inhumane and cruel legislation.” 


& 


FRIENDLY efforts to mitigate the severity of the legisla- 
tive provisions against certain religious orders in France 
have been made by the British ambassador to France, Sir 
Edmund Monson, with the co-operation of Ambassador 
Porter. Sir Edmund has made representations to the 
French government to obtain a reconsideration of the order 
expelling the Passionist Fathers, who have been conducting 
St. Joseph’s Church in Paris. This church has been at- 
tended largely by English and Americans of the Roman 
Catholic confession. The brotherhood itself is an English 
one, but the British and American ambassadors have made 
a joint effort to obtain the withdrawal of the order of its 
expulsion. Gen. Porter’s action in the matter did not 
take the form of a protest in any sense. The French gov- 
ernment, while evidently anxious to accede to the personal 
wishes of the two ambassadors, probably will not be able to 
suspend the operations of the legislative act; but the French 
premier may present the matter to the consideration of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Cd 


Vicorous pleading against socialism was made on Fri- 
day of last week by Kaiser William, in the course of an ad- 
dress which he made. to a deputation of workingmen. The 
kaiser spoke with unmistakable feeling.. The socialists, he 
said, had terrorized and trod the workingmen under foot, 
and, as men of honor, they must have no more to do with 
them. “The agitators,’ continued the kaiser, ‘‘ had tried to 
stir up the workingmen against their employers, against 
other classes, against the throne, and against the altar; 
and at the same time they had most unscrupulously ex- 
ploited, terrorized, and enslaved them, in order to strengthen 
their own power and to disseminate cowardly slanders.”’ The 
kaiser urged the deputation to send to the Reichstag ‘“‘a 
comrade, a simple, unpretending man from the workshops.” 
Such a man would be gladly welcomed, and the representa- 
tives of other classes would willingly work together with 
such men, the emperor assured his visitors.. 


Brevities. 


Whether sensational preaching is good or bad depends 
upon the sensation produced in the hearers and what comes 
of it. 


Many of our subscribers, no doubt, noticed the error in 
the date given in the Publishers’ Notice last week. It should 
be taken for granted that the increase in price dates from 
Jan. 1, 1903. 

Unitarians find themselves in hearty agreement with the 
leaders of denominational life in most of the churches in 
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condemning the excesses of revivalism. And yet, from a 
selfish point of view, Unitarians might rejoice when the old- 
fashioned revival breaks out; for attendance at Unitarian 
churches is always increased when this happens. 


It seems to be certain that -efore many years pass the 
name of the Protestant Episcopal Church will be changed. 
Opinions differ, but the tide is evidently setting in the direc- 
tion of a change which would leave out the word “ Protes- 
tant” and put in the word “Catholic.” One suggestion is 
that the title should be ‘The Church, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic, in the United States of America.” By the natural 
process of shortening names, in common speech this would 
become ‘*‘ The Church.” 


From many tributes to the service rendered by the Register, 
we select one recently received from a lady of fine culture 
and high position: ‘I should say that your paper is one of 
the most ably edited in this country. I know of no paper 
which will keep one in touch with current events and at the 
same time furnish such abundant food for thought along 
spiritual and scientific lines as the Christian Register.” 


At the recent Baptist Congress in Boston some of the 
speakers argued that baptism by immersion was not es- 
sential to church membership. On this the editor of the 
Watchman makes the comment that baptism is essential to 
church membership, but is not essential to salvation. When 
our Baptist friends get as far as that, is it not next in order 
to say that any test which will admit a believer to heaven 
must be sufficient to entitle him to church membership ? 


Letters to the Editor. 


Special Providences. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


In your issue of November 27 you congratulate us on the 
general failure to refer the warm weather of the past few 
weeks to a special Providence. So far as the failure mani- 
fests less crude ideas of God and the universe, it is doubt- 
less a good thing; but it has aspects less satisfactory. An 
unusually warm season has lessened our suffering by lessen- 
ing our need of coal. That we should thank God for this is 
more important, surely, than that we should carefully dis- 
criminate between special thanks for a general Providence 
and general thanks for a special Providence. If we believe 
that all nature is the expression of God’s will, or, in the 
words of Jesus, that without him not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, we must recognize him in the weather, though we 
do not comprehend how his will operates, and think our 
fathers’ comprehension inferior to our philosophy. If the 
weather is the result of God’s will, and if its effect is to pro- 
duce that which our best judgment finds to be good,— if it 
lessens suffering, for example,— we ought to thank God for it, 
provided thanks are ever due him. Since all nature is his, 
it may be said that we ought to give him thanks for all of it. 
In a sense, this is true; but the thanks we give for the eruption 
of Mont Pelée and for an ample harvest are not the same. 
The former event calls forth something beside pure thanks- 
giving. Speaking generally, an event which appears to 
make for good stimulates a Christian’s gratitude and thanks, 
while an event which appears to make for evil stimulates his 
faith. We need not have an explanation for the apparent 
evil in the world, ‘however, to be thankful for God’s manifest 
goodness. The city of Leyden, besieged even to starvation 
by the Spaniards, was saved by a westerly gale, which 
brought the relieving fleet across the flooded meadows. 
Thereupon all the people of Leyden went to church and 
thanked God for their deliverance. Were they right, or 
should they have been deterred by a consideration of “sun 
spots and other solar phenomena’’? Of course, their thank- 
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fulness to God was rational only if the deliverance was the 
result of his will. On the preceding day, when the wind 
was east, some of them also went to church, but for prayer 
rather than for thanks; and the difference between the two 
did not escape them. Francis C. LOWELL. 


A Word More concerning Progress. 


Io the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your issue of November 13, “A. L. Vail’? makes an 
inquiry about “progress” in matters of belief in religion, 
based upon a short article of mine entitled “‘Why not be a 
Unitarian?” which appeared in a recent number of the 
Register. . 

If I correctly understand the inquiry, the reason why a 
Baptist becoming a Unitarian is conscious of “ progress” 
is, he feels that he has escaped from certain misconceptions, 
errors, and refuted doctrines about Jesus and the Christ- 
idea, and has found certain truths that are in harmony with 
advancing scholarship. To adopt his illustration, the aver- 
age Unitarian does not insist that the ‘‘kind friend, wise 
counsellor, and ready helper”? might not also be “the king 
of my country.” Unfortunately, orthodox theology does not 
stop there, but asserts also that this ‘‘ friend,” “‘ counsellor,” 
“helper,” and “king” is also God to be worshipped! This 
last ascription the Unitarian will not allow. He believes he 
sees in it a spiritual attitude which is inferior to that which 
Jesus recommended to the Samaritan woman. And, when a 
Baptist realizes how utterly mistaken he has been in think- 
ing of Jesus (or “the Christ’’) as Deity, and finds him to be 
one in nature with himself, a veritable elder brother and 
interpreter of God, then he experiences the joy of discovery 
and the consciousness of having progressed from a great 
error to a great truth,— from less truth to more truth. More 
spirituality and more happiness come to him when he feels 
that the truth has made him free, even from a cherished 
illusion. L. G. W. 


The Larger Christ. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In your last issue there was some interesting discussion as 
to the “Larger Christ.” The matter up for discussion 
seems to be as to whether the Orthodox or the Unitarian 
conception of Christ is or is not the larger one. It strikes 
me as a bit curious that none of the writers have raised an- 
other question, much more fundamental and important than 
this. At any rate, it is a question which ought to be previ- 
ously settled. I have observed a great many times, and 
with a good deal of surprise, that very intelligent people 
seem to think that they have a perfect right to choose a the- 
ory or a set of ideas which they happen to like, and advo- 
cate it as true. It appears clear to me that no such right 
exists. Indeed, I question seriously as to whether such 
action be not fundamentally immoral. 
wandering in intellectual and emotional wildernesses for cen- 
turies, because people have felt at liberty to follow any road 
which happened to take their fancy. It is a main character- 
istic of this present age, and one which we ought to rejoice 
over, to stop and ask first as to what is true. <A bit of com- 
mon ccuntry which is real; and which, therefore, is God’s 
country, is a good deal wiser and safer place of residence 
than b undless leagues of cloudland, though covered with 
the most fascinating castles in Spain. The question which 
ought to be raised and answered first in regard to the Christ 
is as to what we have good reason to believe is true. The 
way to honor him is not to indulge in big dreams about him 
which happen to please our fancy, but to try to find out 


what he really was, and what service he has rendered to the - 
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world. So I would suggest to the disputants the wisdom of 

a careful historical and critical study in the attempt to find 

the real Jesus. Then the matter of the larger Christ will 

take care of itself. M. J. Savace. 
New York. 


The Voice of the Laws. 


This from that soul incorrupt whom Athens had doomed to the death, 

When Crito brought promise of freedom; “ Vainly thou spendest thy 
breath ! 

Dost remember the wild Corybantes? Feel they the knife or the rod? 

Heed they the fierce summer sun, the frost, or winterly flaws? 

If any entreat them, they answer, ‘ We hear but the flutes of the God!’ 


“So even am I, O my Crito! Thou pleadest a losing cause! 

Thy words are but sound without import,—I hear but the voice of the 
Laws ; 

And, know thou! the voice of the Laws is to me as the flutes of 
the God.” 


_ Thus spake that soul incorrupt; and wherever, since hemlock was 


quaffed, 

A man has stood forth without fear, has chosen the dark, deep 
draught, 

Has taken the lone one way, nor the path of dishonor has trod, 

Behold, he, too, hears but the voice of the Laws, the flutes of the 
God, — Edith M. Thomas. 


A Fair County and a County Fair. 


BY ISABEL C, BARROWS, 


To one interested in Indians a sudden plunge into the 
dark belt of Alabama seems to have no significance. But 
nestling in my pocket are two Indian relics picked up in Kowa- 
liga, —a beautiful white flint arrow-head and a bit of Indian 
pottery, with unmistakable Indian decoration. But there is 
a closer link between a Mohonk Conference and an Alabama 
county fair among the negroes. Mine host, alert, lithe, 
close-sinewed, reticent, compact of good sense and kindly 
purpose, betrays his Indian origin far more than the admixt- 
ure of African blood with which his white inheritance is 
darkly tinted. If Mr. John Benson were riding the streets 
of Boston on his snow-white steed, it would be hard to clas- 
sify him. Certainly, no one would take him fora negro. 
Few would call him an Indian. His skin is a trifle too dark 


for a Caucasian, and his features do not belong to any Latin . 
a few of the more intelligent men of his race; and, with this 


race; but all would say that he “is a man for a’ that and a’ 
that.” They would say so still more emphatically if they 
could extract his story. Here is the man who, born a slave 
lad, was stranded with his newly given freedom-on a desert 
of nothingness,—no home, no people, no education, no 
property. ‘To-day he is the largest real estate owner of any 
colored man in the South, some three thousand acres bear- 
ing his name, and supporting forty families with their num- 
berless children, subsisting through his co-operation on as 
many farms, which they rent from him. By the side of the 
swift-flowing Kowaliga which flows for five miles through his 
territory stand his grist-mill and cotton-gin, and around 
his home barns and granaries are full to overflowing. With 
his first wages, immediately after the Civil War, he purchased 
a lone mule, which became an honored helper in his fortune- 
building. Now in his farm-yard, at the crack of dawn, the 
pigeons on the roof begin the matins, in which cows, calves, 
colts, turkeys, geese, guinea fowls, and birds of other feather 
unite to the accompaniment of the trombones of a platoon 
of mules, worthy successors of their respected progenitor. 
Within the comfortable house, none more comfortable in 
the “whole countree,” domestic life pure and simple goes 
on. At the head is Mrs. Benson, whose skill and training 
fit her admirably to share in her husband’s affairs, the 
trusted partner of business and social cares. The two 
daughters, graduates of Tuskegee, are both laboring for 
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their race,—one in Arkansas, the other in the school of 
which the only son, himself a graduate of Howard University 
in Washington, is treasurer and financial manager, the 
Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Institute. Ten acres of 
land, besides much other material help, were given to this 
school by John Benson, without whose inspiration and finan- 
cial backing it would have been hard for the most enthusi- 
astic to have started such a school in this county. His 
probity, his industry, his fairness and kindness, are of even 
more value in the enterprise; for he is a living example of 
what has been accomplished by the practice of these virtues. 
The influence of a man like that in a community cannot be 
measured in words; and the son’s highest distinction is that 
he is following the same lofty ideals, and has shown himself 
worthy of respect and confidence. 

Besides the school, which has now over two hundred 
pupils who are learning to use their hands as well as their 
brains, these Bensons have inaugurated the Dixie Industrial - 
Company, an enterprise for helping colored men to own 
their own farms. This is already well established ; and, if 
stock enough could be taken to pay for the land at once 
and to put up simple homes for the would-be purchasers, a 
fine mill and machinery being at hand and lumber growing 
beside it, dozens of farmers would be ready to begin this in- 
dependent sort of life. The enterprise is young yet; but it 
has excellent Northern friends, and is bound to win. 

Then comes the county fair, with the farmers’ club, still 
other natural growths from the seed sown by John Benson 
all along his path in life. From advising individual renters 
how to raise their crops and care for their stock to bring- 
ing them together to talk over their own affairs and 
exhibit the products of their skill in farming was an easy 
step. Mr. Benson might well preside over these conclaves ; 
but with characteristic modesty he keeps well out of sight 
himself, but helps every other man to do his best. 

It is, indeed, a fair county where Kowaliga lies. With 
hills and forests, meadows and streams, with bottomland for 
cane and rice and uplands for cotton, with a climate where 
all temperate things grow and whose balsamic air is rest 
for weary lungs, the people who call it home may well think 
that their lines have fallen in pleasant places, though 
nearly a score of miles from any railroad. The possibility 
of making their homes more inviting, their diet more 
varied, their farm produce more available, and their lives 
better and happier, had long been seen by Mr. Benson and 


in view, the county fair was established. The merchants 
and traders of the outlying towns were ready to offer simple 
premiums; and the result, as.seen in the increased size of 
pumpkins and “ kershaws” — if that is the way they spell 
the handsome crook-necked cross between a squash and 
pumpkin— and in the variety of vegetable raised, is most 
encouraging. To be sure, size is not everything. The five- 
pound turnips and three-pound radishes do not appeal to one 
delicately inclined ; but it is an excellent sign to see a larger 
variety of foodstuff raised. If any one wants to do a truly 
philanthropic thing, let him send to the Kowaliga Industrial 
Institute seeds of every kind of vegetable that grows in the 
North. Though they might not do well at lower levels, 
there are few that grace our Northern tables that would not 
be a boon to these hill-folk who have no money to buy 
seeds for experimenting. The teachers are interested in 
raising as many kinds as possible, and the twenty-five boys 
and girls who are boarding pupils are getting special 
instruction in gardening. They will take the secret of 
these things with them as they go out, and the dreary 
monotony of the present diet will be improved. ‘I’ve 
learnt my folks to eat a right smart o’ salad and tomatoes,” 
said one colored “ auntie”; and she was wise in her day and 
generation, 

The feminine side of the county fair exhibited the usual 
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bedquilts, pincushions, and useful needlework, and the 
rather unusual hats made of corn husks and baskets of 
pine cones. There was also a fairly creditable exhibit of 
canned peaches and of syrup, but the years to come will 
make a better display of these good things. 

The people adopted all sorts of good resolutions for the 
coming year, as to raising something besides cotton, repair- 
ing fences and ditches, abstaining from debt, especially for 
commercial fertilizers instead of using home-made composts, 
keeping their children steadily in school and selecting good 
teachers and preachers. In the evening the school gave a 
concert at ten cents a ticket ; and then the people mounted 
their mules, that all day had been standing under the glow- 
ing red oaks and black jacks, or climbed-into the lumber- 
ing wagons, and scattered to all parts of the land, their 
lanterns twinkling like stars, if they were fortunate enough 
to have them. If not, they had to do like ‘“ Aunt Dinah,” 
who, when asked how she could find her way in the dark, 
replied, ‘‘O honey! I just stumble along and trust in de 
Lor’.” 


A Pilgrimage to Lourdes. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


The priests I saw crossing the bridge were not priests of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, but were from Paris. The correct 
title for the Mission Fathers who control the grounds and 
Grotto is Priests of the Immaculate Conception. They have 
nothing whatever to do with organizing the pilgrimages, as I 
supposed; and, when a pilgrimage is at Lourdes from Paris 
and the north, these Mission Fathers are seldom in evi- 
dence. 


The priest in the procession carried a monstrance or 
theotheca, not a ciborium. 


The young civilians who took charge, and kept back the 
crowd, I have since learned, volunteer as aids at Lourdes, 
and are regularly organized. In a way, they are ecclesiasti- 
cal police. 


In justice to the Mission Fathers, let me say that they 
strictly enforce the rule that no buying or selling shall be 
done in any part of the grounds they control. They are 
therefore not responsible, as I supposed, for the shameless 
trafficking that goes on so near the Basilica. 


The wax candles which are burning in the Grotto are not 
supplied by the church, as I erroneously supposed, but are 
supplied by the devotees. So many are given in a single 
season that many pounds of wax are afterward sold by the 
priests. 


The hymn which I heard sung is the famous hymn of 
Bernadette,— thirty-four verses. The last lines run as fol- 
lows : — 

“ The waters fail not, nor thy feet. 


They drink, they are healed, they praise thee sweet.” 
Ave, Ave, Ave, Maria. 


«The sick, the mourner, the forgiven, 
Come to Lourdes on their way to heaven.” 
Ave, Ave, Ave, Maria. 
It gives the full story of the appearance of the Virgin to the 
Shepherdess Bernadette. 


There were other cures reported than the two I saw, 
though how many I cannot learn. The room from which I 
saw the patients emerge was the ‘verification’’ office. 
Here the doctors assemble, and register their certificates. 
No case is admitted, at least officially, to the baths without a 
medical certificate. No one is allowed to go from Lourdes, 
and say, ‘I am cured,” unless first examined by the physi- 
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cian in charge. I have been asked more than once: What 
of these cures at Lourdes? Are they real? Are they perma- 
nent? Much more, I think, was claimed for them in the 
past than is now claimed. “The great majority,” as a 
Catholic physician admits who visited Lourdes a few 
years ago, ‘are due to the influence of the mind on the 
body.” Excluding a few cases, the improvement is not more 
than could conceivably be produced by great mental ex- 
citement. ‘ Patients at Lourdes may be divided into two 
classes,” says Dr. Gasquet of London (a Catholic authority). 
“In one the symptoms are purely neurotic. Of this class, 
the simply nervous cases, the most numerous examples that 
I saw are what is called hysterical.” 

The authorities at Lourdes gave much prominence to the 
case of a man who, in falling some fifteen feet, had dis- 
located his left humerus forward. This dislocation was 
followed by a paralysis of the hand. This loss of power 
in the hand was removed by bathing the hand at the Grotto 
spring. Dr. Gasquet, on examining the case, admits that 
“the immediate effect of the pressure had passed off; and, 
therefore, the so-called paralysis of the hand, thus divinely 
cured, was purely psychical in chatacter.” 


A Catholic priest has this to say: “Instances are on 
record of people who have gone to the shrine to obtain 
health. When theré, they have ceased to ask for merely 
physical cure, and have beseeched the Virgin to grant them 
moral and spiritual blessings. Itis these moral and spiritual 
blessings which we would emphasize; though, of course, we 
are glad to learn of miraculous cures of disease.” 


The Educational Test and Immigration.* 


BY MABEL LYMAN, 


We are too easily frightened or charmed by words. Im- 
migration restriction seems to cause a mental shock; while, 
when its opposite is dubbed “humanity,” it seems to be 
thought that a large and complicated problem has been com- 
pletely solved, and on the highest grounds. But we should 
look deeper. It is not crying out “ brotherly love” which 
will entitle us to the good will of future: generations. It is 
the sane and courageous meeting of problems, taking into 
our view not merely the people who are coming to our coun- 
try, and who may profit by it, but also the other people 
whose welfare is affected by their coming; namely, the 
people already here for generations, and also the people who 
might come from Europe now, but who do not, freely, be- 
cause of these who do. I mean, when a reading test is pre- 


posed, is it not well to think not only of those from South , 


and East Europe, who, if it were put in force, would come in 
diminished numbers, but also of those from North and West 
Europe, whose coming in the last thirty-two years has fallen 
off in such an astonishing proportion, and who could pass 
this test? Why has it fallen off? We must not think that 
whoever comes wants to, whoever does not come does not 
want to. This is looking only at the surface. Many are in- 
duced to come by steamship company agents, who would 
never, if left to themselves, have gone through all the stress 
that uprooting, journeying, and landing in strange parts 
must mean. Those who do not come now as much as they 
were coming may probably be influenced by the sort of 
population they meet here,—by the necessity of competing 
with the people from the southern and eastern parts of 
Europe, very alien to themselves. Whatever the cause, the 
immigration from the southern and eastern parts of Europe 
has increased enormously; while, as just pointed ‘out, that 


¥ A pill is now on the calendar of the Senate of the United States amending the i im- 
migration laws by providing for an educational test. 
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from North and West Europe has fallen off, These are the 
startling facts: — , 
_In 1869 the immigrants from Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, and Russia were about one one-hundredth of the num- 
_ ber from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Scan- 
dinavia; in 1880, about one-tenth; in 1894, nearly equal to 
it; in 1901, three times as great! The percentage of immi- 
grants from Austria~-Hurgary, Italy, Poland, and Russia to 
the total immigration, which in 1869 was 0.9, has risen, in 
1901, to 68.6; while the percentage of immigration from the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Scandinavia, to the 
total immigration, which in 1869 was 73.8, has fallen to 
22.5. It is thus those whom we want that we are losing, 
and those whom it is dangerous for us to take, in such large 
numbers, who are coming more and more. The reading 
test would remedy this, as the illiteracy is found in South 
and East Europe. 

Now for those already here. The present immigration 
deeply affects the political and social life of the country, 
dragging down standards of living, of intelligence, and of 
honor. Perhaps we shrink from the responsibility of reduc- 
ing it. Let us remember that it is an act of equal responsi- 
bility if we refuse to aid in reducing this ignorant immigra- 
tion from South and East Europe, thus allowing this 
deterioration of the total immigration to go on. Either way, 
‘we are responsible. Let us, then, think and judge fairly. 

Is it not our first duty to guard the opportunity of life, 
growth, and happiness for those already here, to improve 
the condition of the many still in great distress here, rather 
than by letting in innumerable others to bring on the risk 
of all sinking together into hopeless swamps of evil and 
ignorance? 

We may feel as if we ought to help the countries of 
Europe by letting in their lowest population indiscriminately. 
But does this really help them? It has been proved that 
the relief which immigration affords them only sends the 
birth-rate up, and does no permanent good. Moreover, it is 
well for them to be made responsible, not to have a ready 
safety-valve by means of which they slur over their responsi- 
bility, and escape the results of neglect. If the governments 
of these countries wish strongly to have their people emi- 
. grate to this country, they might endeavor to make primary 
education more possible. ~ 

It were well for intending immigrants to have learned to 
read on purpose. Then they would realize from the start that 
America did not mean merely creature comforts to be had 
for the begging, as they often think, but meant government 
and education hand in hand. America gives to all, when 
here, a free education. It is only fitting, then, that they who 
wish to come here should do their part, and by this first step 
prepare themselves to receive the education which she offers. 

Finally, it is the life of our country for which we are 
responsible. For her great life have many lives been gladly 
given, lives of some of the noblest and purest of her children. 
This life of hers is something greater than‘all the lives lived 
through many generations in her borders; and its preserva- 
tion in strength and beauty will in the end affect far more 
beneficently the whole of the human family than it can be 
affected by the mere receiving of immense numbers of men 
into our land, if the result of their coming is to injure her 
life. ; 

The great experiment of democracy is precious and 
hazardous. It requires careful guarding against all which 
may unfairly cause it to fail. It is inviting failure to let this 
vast incursion of utterly unsympathetic, non-comprehending, 

foreign life continue to pour in as it is pouring now. With 
it comes the material for Tammany’s monstrous evils and 
horrors; with it the material for social upheaval; the ma- 
terial plastic to the hand of the sower of envious thoughts 
and of anarchistic tendencies. If the light, held so high, of 
the nation which stands for the people’s uplifting goes down 
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in darkness, the darkness falls on all the lands. The power 
to help others must be guarded, that it may be used. Let it 
not be squandered. Let us not be blinded by easy opti- 
mism. Let us not betray, through sentimental feelings, the 
solemn trust we have inherited. Every year great numbers 
will enter; but may their coming have further regulation, 
lest the hope of the ages, now confided to our hands, through 
our lack of foresight, our lack of devotion, should perish ! 
Boston, MAss, 


A Living Universe. 


BY C. T. STOCKWELL. 


Several years ago a very conservative professor of science 
in one of our New England colleges remarked, “ There is 
no longer any use in denying that science has bridged the 
gulf between the organic and the inorganic.” : 

A professor of physics, well known throughout the scien- 
tific world, has written, ‘‘ Everything we eat, drink, or 
breathe is alive; and these give us life because they are 
alive, not dead.” 

Similar statements might be quoted from the written and 
oral utterances of many scientific men of the first rank, both 
in this country and Europe. 

Protoplasm, then, can no longer be considered as the 
basis of life. We must go far back of protoplasm to-day in 
our search for the phenomena of life and its source. Some 
of our best physicists trace it back to the universal, all- 
pervading, all-embracing ether which fills all space and 
which exhibits, in varied forms, phenomena that transcends 
any known physical energy. Super-physical, but not, there- 
fore, super-natural. Ether energy, we are told, is an en- 
dowment, and atomic energy is an embodiment; and some 
form of energy radically different from any known to physi- 
cal science is required to embody other energy in the forms 
of atoms. In short, we must trace all forms of energy back 
to the unit energy, manifesting itself in the universal ether 
as universal Mind, or, as said in a former paper, manifest- 
ing itself as energy directed by consciousness, an acceptable 
scientific definition of Life, another correlative term ex- 
pressing the ultimate Reality. 

The simple fact appears to be that we inhabit a living 
world, living in all its parts, and that our world is an 
organic part of a living whole, all vitally related, from the 
constituent elements of an atom up to that stupendous con- 
cept of man, a Universe. 

Later sgientific reasoning, also, will not permit us to 
separate consciousness from life. In fact, they are practi- 
cally synonymous terms. If life, in some form or mode of 
manifestation, is universal, it follows that consciousness, 
in corresponding form or mode of manifestation, is also 
universal. 

In a recent notable address before the American Assccia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science the author says, 
‘“‘ The universe consists of energy and consciousness”; and 
he presents the hypothesis that consciousness possesses the 
power to initiate changes in the form of energy. Energy as 
here used refers, supposedly, to molar energy, or what, in 
popular terms, would be called “body.’’ While this state- 
ment may be a seeming contradiction of the monistic phi- 
losophy, suggesting dualism, it is really the reverse; for, if 
consciousness can modify the forms of energy, itself 
becomes a form of energy, a directing agency in evolution, 
an inner element or power suggesting teleological ends. 

Putting now in connection with the foregoing the deduc- 
tions of such men as Prof. Cope,— namely, that life and con- 
sciousness precede organization,— we find a rational basis for 
the conception that consciousness is the directing agency in 
all forms of organic evolution, from an atom to a universe. 
And here, also, as Prof. Cope states, we find the scientific 
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basis for the conception of an Infinite Mind and human 
immortality. 

Infinite Mind finds its embodiment in the universal ether, 
according to this view, and is therefore not an external force 
or energy, but an inner directing Power, a Spirit as univer- 
sal and all-pervading as the ether itself.» In the very nature 
of things, then, it must be internal, for if considered an exter- 
nal directing agency or Power — external to the universe — 
where are we to look for it? In short, we must regard the 
universe itself as organic, the soul of which we may call 
God. 

From this point of view, man: may look out upon every- 
thing external to his own individual consciousness and 
behold Life, Mind, Consciousness — God and the laws of 
his being — as the ultimate, all-embracing fact, constituting 
his real and deepest environment. Seeing and feeling this 
in any real and vital way to be true, the conviction is irre- 
sistibly borne in upon one that we, too, are a part of it all; 
that we cannot escape the all-inclusion; that the Whole 
would not be whole without each one of us. Our own. life, 
our personal consciousness, the small individuated mind 
that we call ours, the minute energy of varied forms repre- 
sented in our individual organisms, are not only ultimately 
related to the great Whole, but they must be, they are, 
according to the true gospel of physics, parts of the All, 
sustaining the real relationship of absolute unity with an 
evolving Fatherhood. 

A long chapter might be written here, would space admit, 
relative to the bearing of these views upon the problem of 
immortality. That it throws a flood of light upon the ques- 
tion must be apparent, it would seem, to any one who will 
let his mind dwell upon and assimilate the deep, underlying 
significance that flashes from a thousand points throughout 
the vast range of vision thus opened up to the inner eye of 
scientific perception. If it does not render certain the hope 
of individual immortality and the continuity of personal 
consciousness, it immensely re-enforces the immortal hope, 
and, when vividly apprehended, lifts the soul into an attitude 
of serene trust and confidence that 


« He that hath led me hither 
Will lead me hence,” 


wisely and well, although in the future, as in the past, it be 
in ways beyond our present ken. 

If now the question is asked, how this aspect of scientific 
thought applies to the realm of faith and morality, the reply 
may be made that we have herein the vital basis of faith and 
morality. It might, however, be more accurate to-say that it 
applies as the vital basis of morality, while, in a large sense, 
it transforms faith into recognition. A more apt question, 
perhaps, would be, How does the higher aspect of science 
apply to human life, the ethical life, the moral life, the 
religious life ? 

What, it may be asked, is, or what should be, the high end 
or aim of human life? Can it be other than a “ continuous 
adjustment of inner relations to outer relations,” a continu- 
ously progressive approach toward perfect harmony with its 
environment,— environment, in its deeper and most real 
sense, being recognized as God and the laws of his being, 
to use conventional terms. Do we not find here summed 
up the whole duty and privilege of man regarded as the child 
of God? 

Should now we substitute the word ‘“‘ Nature” for the 
word ‘“God,’’ would the problem of life be changed? No 
fundamental fact or principle would be shifted or changed. 
It would, however, to a large extent, render less abstract 
the thought or concept we wish to express; and we could 
avail ourselves, daily and hourly, of the varied sense per- 
ceptions to awaken and bring into vivid and vital activity 
the consciousness of the Reality involved by the use of either 
term. And would this fact not prove to be a great gain in 
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the culture of the moral and ethical life? What can be so 
potent as a moral force in awakening and quickening the 
truer and higher relations of life as the ‘“ God-consciousness ”’ 
that comes as the natural resultant of those deeper percep- 
tions of the universal Presence in Nature as our most real 
and immediate environment? And when we come to the 
further perception that this Presence is only another word 
for that great ocean of Beauty which appeals to us so uni- 
versally that we are forced to the conviction that beauty is a 
veritable quality of the universe, and therefore,’ logically, 
that Love cannot be absent therefrom, then, surely, we have 
the conditions that engender the religious attitude of the 
mind and heart of man. : 

“Say not, It is beautiful, but say, He is Beauty.” To 
a rapidly increasing number of minds this saying appeals 
to consciousness not unlike a sacramental fact. Our percep- 
tion of beauty so increases with the deeper knowledge of the 
universe, when approached on its physical side simply, that 
the conviction becomes inescapable that, given the true 
point of view, we should clearly apprehend that beauty ‘is 
universal, in its inner or psychical aspect as well as the phys- 
ical. It is inconceivable that beauty should so clothe the 
external world like a garment, and its inner life prove an 
empty mockery and deceitful counterfeit. It is far more 
sane, from even a purely scientific point of view, to regard 
the all-encompassing beauty of the face of external Nat- 
ure as but a faint reflection of that supreme effulgence 
which reigns within,— the Spirit and Soul of the universal 
Life. 

But some one may say, You have gone beyond the realm 
of any possible gospel of physics. In the old sense of the 
word this would be true, but not now. The science of phys- 
ics is to-day the all-inclusive science. It relates to and 
deals with the facts, laws, and principles of Nature as one 
great whole, not overlooking logical deductions to be drawn 
therefrom. It is in this larger and broad sense that I am 
trying to suggest merely some faint gleams of that which 
seems to be breaking upon the dawn of a new day. 


Dean Leonard’s Address.* 


Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Universalist Club,—I 
hope it is within the limits of modesty for me to say that I 
have had the ambition to measure life not by the duration of 
its stay on earth, but by great uses of the years, by the 
thought, the feeling, the service that fill the years with force, 
making the man the man of the time and the interpreter of 
present interests. It seemed to me one of the beautiful 
things connected with the celebration of Edward Everett 
Hale’s great birthday that nobody thought of the many 


years, but only of how much he had lived, how the years ~ 


were weighted, and what product was here at last. The real 
question with me is, What have we brought along as 
real increment? How much that we are and have is really 
worth while? What new sight from the vantage-ground? 
What matured product for thought and will and affection? 
To-night I would like to connect these questions with per- 
sons and with ideas, and I would like to say a little about 
each. ; 
My thought runs back to my earliest ministry, when our 
great fathers, the Ballous, the Streeters, the Whittemores, 
Sylvanus Cobb, O, A. Skinner, Edwin H. Chapin, and others, 
were active at this intellectual centre, and when Dolphus 


Skinner, Stephen R. Smith, and Thomas Jefferson Sawyer — 


of the State of New York were in their prime. It seems 
natural, also, to think of other men, my seniors in years, and 
yet actors in this same sphere of fine influence, men of stal- 
wart strength, like Alonzo A. Miner, of grace and power, like 
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Cyrus Fay, of resolute faculty, like William H. Ryder, of 
editorial gift, like George H. Emerson, of personal charm 
and magnetic force, like Thomas Starr King. Then among 
our great laymen were Packard and Goddard, Dean and 
Frothingham, and a noble choir besides, who did not sing 
the praise of our religion, but became it, in idea and ideals. 
And I rejoice to think of my more immediate contemporaries, 
some of whom are with us still. In this presence I may be 
allowed to speak the names of the Metcalfs, Eben Alexander, 
Henry D. Williams, William H. Hollis, and John D. W. Joy; 
for to them more than to others we owe our present eccle- 
siastical polity. It was they who gave the pattern for our 
church government in the living society, which they called 
the Sunday School Union. That union was the hint of the 
great method by which all our parishes on this side of the 
sea are bound together, and all our affairs made representa- 
tive and efficient. I have always felt that we owe a great 
debt to these men, and especially to Mr. Joy, for rare ad- 
Tids ‘stact wade 2 UuilfinGvud chistcute, S0uicuues wwiuucutial, | 
sometimes insignificant, but always standing for the consid- | 
eration of important things. It has been the occasion for | 
the discussion of public affairs as well as of matters of theo- | 
logical interest. It is‘probably a unique institution in _ 
American life. 

This year the American Unitarian Association, with the 


- aid of two helpful friends, is able to unite with the miuister | 


and standing committee of the First Church to carry for- 
ward on this ancient foundation a course of lectures upon 
the general theme “ Religious Liberty in America.” Twelve 
lectures are to be given on succeeding Thursday afternoons | 
in the First Church in Boston, each lecture dealing with | 
some special phase of the progress of religious freedom in | 
our land. The first lecture will be given on Thursday, Jan- | 
uary 8, by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, on “ William Brewster and 
the Independents.” This will be followed on the remaining 
Thursdays of January by the following lectures: January 
15, “Roger Williams and his Doctrine of Soul Liberty,” 
by President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, Provi- | 
dence, R.I.; January 22, ‘‘ Thomas Hooker and the Prin- 
ciple of Congregational Independency,” by Professor Wil- 
liston Walker of Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Jan- 
wary 29, “Wiiliam Penn and the Gospel of the Inner 
Light,” by Dr. B. F. Trueblood of Boston, secretary of the | 
American P-ace Socicty. / 
The remaining lectures dealing with similar themes will 
carry the course through the winter, concluding on Thurs- 
day, March 26. A full announcement of the subj-cts and 
lecturers will be made in the next issue of the Register. The) 
lectures are open to the public, and will be preceded by a 
musical service under the charge of Mr. Arthur Foote, or- 
ganist and choir-master of the First Church. 8, AE, 


Do we Take Ourselves Seriously ? 


The growth of the Unitarian Church is impeded less, 1 am 
convinced, by popular dread of our heresies than by the 
widely diffused impression that we are not, as a church, very 
deeply enlisted in religion. Of course, we who are on the 
inside know the utter falsity of this impression; but our 
complaisant knowledge does not in the least affect the tradi- 
tions of average people on the outside. To tell the truth, 
our most dangerous heresies are fast becoming pale and flat 
before the audacious encroachments of Liberal Orthodoxy 
upon the domains of ancient theology. As mere heretics, we) 
are in impending danger of losing our occupation. But the! 
world is still rather interested in religion, and hungry for the 
good meat of spiritual enthusiasm. And when Dr. Hyde 
accuses us of spiritual sterility, and when another critic 
hints that we are simply the “ indifferentists”” of modern 
religious development, and when a third critic says that we 
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and “immerse itself in the problems of our social or- 
ganism.” f 

And, if we turn to think of religion, we find that this is 
no longer the narrow usage that calls for certain offices 
and actions, like reading the Bible, saying grace at the table, 
speaking in the religious meeting, and so on, cultivating a 
mere pietism, as unreligious as it is forbidding. These 
were the things that in the old days marked a man off 
from his fellows as religious. The question to-day is a more 
real one. The scope of the religious vocation to-day is as 
wide as thought and study and work. Anything that a 
man thinks and feels and does after his best is religiously 
thought and felt and done. 

The Church is intended to have religious effect upon 
mankind, and its primary aim is to train the religious life. 
The college is set to train thought, and, through its 
courses of study, to discipline; that is, to help men to do 
and be in a shorter time what all human life is meant to 
do in a longer time. Tufts College is now ready to say that 
neither of these aims ought to be carried out independently 
of the other. As students of religion, we must keep the 
field of inquiry always open. The day has gone by when 
indifference to the problems of philosophy and the methods 
of science is a sign of the religious temper; and, too, the 
day has gone by when contempt for religion is a sign of 
wisdom or manhood. Eighty years ago men talked of 
religion and education: now we talk of religion in educa- 
tion. Then men spoke of religion and culture: now we 
speak of culture as a part of religion, and religion as the 
natural crown of culture, like a tree’s full branching and 
complete beauty. 

The theological library of to-day has a new complexion 
and quality. It is not made up of the exclusive commen- 
tary and the heavy volumes that merely enforce the sys- 
tems. Browning is more theological than Calvin and 
Edwards; and the most religious books for noble use are 
not always those that are marked religious. The factis that 
the movements of the time, the absorbing interest in natural 
science, the new devotion to art, and the passion for eco- 
nomic studies have not merely demanded, they have made, 
a new religion. I wish, too, that we could see that religion 
is not a negation, nor a mere department of life, marked 
off, and so set off, from the eager activities of this world ; 
that it is something set into life and history, mixed with all 
its processes, moving with all its development, adapting 
itself to its changes, growing efficient and effective with its 
growth, and everywhere owning the unity of the world and 
the unity of man. What we are coming to is not a concep- 
tion, but a conviction, concerning an original unity. Give 
us this conviction, and then all excellence, in what form 
soever, will be included within the acknowledged scope of 
our best life, . 

And what shall I say of the function of religion? Well, 
its use and power are not withdrawn from our common life. 
That is what we are saying to our young men to-day. We 
and they are to help men to see what they are, not as 
animals, but souls; where they are in, already in, a spiritual 
world; what they have to do and what they ought to 
become; and that not death at last, but right living every 
day, brings them the peace of God and the joy of heaven. 
If the Divinity School of Tufts College has stood for any- 
thing these thirty-three years, it has stood for this reading of 
the religious life, this interpretation of its function; namely, 
that religion joins itself to every part of our human life,— to 
its studies, to its common work, to all its delights,—to the 
one end that men may be men. 


° e * ® ° ° ° * ° ° 


I am glad of the chance to say these things to-day in 
the face of such a company. There is a splendor in them 
all like the splendor of open skies, ‘There is a reach. in 
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basis for the conception of an Infinite Mind and human 
immortality. 

Infinite Mind finds its embodiment in the universal ether, 
according to this view, and is therefore not an external force 
or energy, but an inner directing Power, a Spirit as univer- 
sal and all-pervading as the ether itself.. In the very nature 
of things, then, it must be internal, for if considered an exter- 
nal directing agency or Power — external to the universe — 
where are we to look for it? In short, we must regard the 
universe itself as organic, the soul of which we may call 
God. 

From this point of view, man may look out upon every- 
thing external to his own individual consciousness and 
behold Life, Mind, Consciousness — God and the laws of 
his being — as the ultimate, all-embracing fact, constituting 
his real and deepest environment. Seeing and feeling this 
in any real and vital way to be true, the conviction is irre- 
sistibly borne in upon one that we, too, are a part of it all; 
that we cannot escape the all-inclusion; that the Whole 
would not be whole without each one of us. Our own life, 
our personal consciousness, the small individuated mind 
that we call ours, the minute energy of varied forms repre- 
sented in our individual organisms, are not only ultimately 
related to the great Whole, but they must be, they are, 
according to the true gospel of physics, parts of the All, 
sustaining the real relationship of absolute unity with an 
evolving Fatherhood. 

A long chapter might be written here, would space admit, 
relative to the bearing of these views upon the problem of 
immortality. That it throws a flood of light upon the ques- 
tion must be apparent, it would seem, to any one who will 
let his mind dwell upon and assimilate the deep, underlying 
significance that flashes from a thousand points throughout 
the vast range of vision thus opened up to the inner eye of 
scientific perception. If it does not render certain the hope 
of individual immortality and the continuity of personal 
consciousness, it immensely re-enforces the immortal hope, 
and, when vividly apprehended, lifts the soul into an attitude 
of serene trust and confidence that 


« He that hath led me hither 
Will lead me hence,” 


wisely and well, although in the future, as in the past, it be 
in ways beyond our present ken. 

If now the question is asked, how this aspect of scientific 
thought applies to the realm of faith and morality, the reply 
may be made that we have herein the vital basis of faith and 
morality. It might, however, be more accurate to.say that it 
applies as the vital basis of morality, while, in a large sense, 
it transforms faith into recognition. A more apt question, 
perhaps, would be, How does the higher aspect of science 
apply to human life, the ethical life, the moral life, the 
religious life? 

What, it may be asked, is, or what should be, the high end 
or aim of human life? Can it be other than a “ continuous 
adjustment of inner relations to outer relations,” a continu- 
ously progressive approach toward perfect harmony with its 
environment,— environment, in its deeper and most real 
sense, being recognized as God and the laws of his being, 
to use conventional terms. Do we not find here summed 
up the whole duty and privilege of man regarded as the child 
of God? 

Should now we substitute the word ‘“‘Nature” for the 
word “God,” would the problem of life be changed? No 
fundamental fact or principle would be shifted or changed. 


It would, however, to a large extent, render less abstract - 


the thought or concept we wish to express; and we could 
avail ourselves, daily and hourly, of the varied sense per- 
ceptions to awaken and bring into vivid and vital activity 
the consciousness of the Reality involved by the use of either 
term. And would this fact not prove to bea great gain in 
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the culture of the moral and ethical life? What can ‘be so 
potent as a moral force in awakening and quickening the 
truer and higher relations of life as the “ God-consciousness ” 
that comes as the natural resultant of those deeper percep- 
tions of the universal Presence in Nature as our most real 
and immediate environment? And when we come to the 
further perception that this Presence is only another word 
for that great ocean of Beauty which appeals to us so uni- 
versally that we are forced to the conviction that beauty is a 
veritable quality of the universe, and therefore,’ logically, 
that Love cannot be absent therefrom, then, surely, we have 


the conditions that engender the religious attitude of the 
mind and heart of man. ; ae 
“Say not, It is beautiful, but say, He is Beauty.” To 


a rapidly increasing number of minds this saying appeals 
to consciousness not unlike a sacramental fact. Our percep- 
tion of beauty so increases with the deeper knowledge of the 
universe, when approached on its physical side simply, that 
the conviction becomes inescapable that, given the true 
point of view, we should clearly apprehend that beauty is 
universal, in its inner or psychical aspect as well as the phys- 
ical. It is inconceivable that beauty should so clothe the 
external world like a garment, and its inner life prove an 
empty mockery and deceitful counterfeit. It is far more 
sane, from even a purely scientific point of view, to regard 
the all-encompassing beauty of the face of external Nat- 
ure as but a faint reflection of that supreme effulgence 
which reigns within,— the Spirit and Soul of the universal 
Life. 

But some one may say, You have gone beyond the realm 
of any possible gospel of physics. In the old sense of the 
word this would be true, but not now. The science of phys- 
ics is to-day the all-inclusive science. It relates to and 
deals with the facts, laws, and principles of Nature as one 
great whole, not overlooking logical deductions to be drawn 
therefrom. It is in this larger and broad sense that I am 
trying to suggest merely some faint gleams of that which 
seems to be breaking upon the dawn of a new day. 


Dean Leonard’s Address.” 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Universalist Club,—1 
hope it is within the limits of modesty for me to say that I 
have had the ambition to measure life not by the duration of 
its stay on earth, but by great uses of the years, by the 
thought, the feeling, the service that fill the years with force, 
making the man the man of the time and the interpreter of 
present interests. It seemed to me one of the beautiful 
things connected with the celebration of Edward Everett 
Hale’s great birthday that nobody thought of the many 
years, but only of how much he had lived, how the years | 
were weighted, and what product was here at last. The real 
question with me is, What have we brought along as 
real increment? How much that we are and have is really 
worth while? What new sight from the vantage-ground? 
What matured product for thought and will and affection? 
To-night I would like to connect these questions with per- 
sons and with ideas, and I would like to say a little about 
each. : 

My thought runs back to my earliest ministry, when our 
great fathers, the Ballous, the Streeters, the Whittemores, 
Sylvanus Cobb, O. A. Skinner, Edwin H. Chapin, and others, 
were active at this intellectual centre, and when Dolphus 
Skinner, Stephen R. Smith, and Thomas Jefferson Sawyer 
of the State of New York were in their prime. ’ 
natural, also, to think of other men, my seniors in years, and — 
yet actors in this same sphere of fine influence, men of stal- 
wart strength, like Alonzo A. Miner, of grace and power, like 
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Cyrus Fay, of resolute faculty, like William H. Ryder, of 
editorial gift, like George H. Emerson, of personal charm 
and magnetic force, like Thomas Starr King. Then among 
our great laymen were Packard and Goddard, Dean and 
Frothingham, and a noble choir besides, who did not sing 
the praise of our religion, but became it, in idea and ideals. 
And I rejoice to think of my more immediate contemporaries, 
some of whom are with us still. In this presence I may be 
allowed to speak the names of the Metcalfs, Eben Alexander, 
Henry D. Williams, William H. Hollis, and John D. W. Joy; 
for to them more than to others we owe our present eccle- 
siastical polity. It was they who gave the pattern for our 
church government in the living society, which they called 
the Sunday School Union. That union was the hint of the 
great method by which all our parishes on this side of the 
sea are bound together, and all our affairs made representa- 
tive and efficient. I have always felt that we owe a great 
debt to these men, and especially to Mr. Joy, for rare ad- 
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and “immerse itself in the problems of our social or- 
ganism.” ; 

And, if we turn to think of religion, we find that this is 
no longer the narrow usage that calls for certain offices 
and actions, like reading the Bible, saying grace at the table, 
speaking in the religious meeting, and so on, cultivating a 
mere pietism, as unreligious as it is forbidding. These 
were the things that in the old days marked a man off 
from his fellows as religious. The question to-day is a more 
real one. The scope of the religious vocation to-day is as 
wide as thought and study and work. Anything that a 
man thinks and feels and does aftét his best is religiously 
thought and felt and done. 

The Church is intended to have religious effect upon 
mankind, and its primary aim is to train the religious life. 
The college is set to train thought, and, through its 
courses of study, to discipline; that is, to help men to do 
and be in a shorter time what all human life is meant to 
do in a longer time. Tufts College is now ready to say that 
neither of these aims ought to be carried out independently 
of the other. As students of religion, we must keep the 
field of inquiry always open. The day has gone by when 
indifference to the problems of philosophy and the methods 
of science is a sign of the religious temper; and, too, the 
day has gone by when contempt for religion is a sign of 
wisdom or manhood. Eighty years ago men talked of 
religion and education: now we talk of religion in educa- 
tion. Then men spoke of religion and culture: now we 
speak of culture as a part of religion, and religion as the 
natural crown of culture, like a tree’s full branching and 
complete beauty. 

The theological library of to-day has a new complexion 
and quality. It is not made up of the exclusive commen- 
tary and the heavy volumes that merely enforce the sys- 
tems. Browning is more theological than Calvin and 
Edwards; and the most religious books for noble use are 
not always those that are marked religious. The fact is that 
the movements of the time, the absorbing interest in natural 
science, the new devotion to art, and the passion for eco- 
nomic studies have not merely demanded, they have made, 
a new religion. I wish, too, that we could see that religion 
is not a negation, nor a mere department of life, marked 
off,-and so set off, from the eager activities of this world ; 
that it is something set into life and history, mixed with all 
its processes, moving with all its development, adapting 
itself to its changes, growing efficient and effective with its 
growth, and everywhere owning the unity of the world and 
the unity of man. What we are coming to is not a concep- 
tion, but a conviction, concerning an original unity. Give 
us this conviction, and then all excellence, in what form 
soever, will be included within the acknowledged scope of 
our best life. : 

And what shall I say of the function of religion? Well, 
its use and power are not withdrawn from our common life. 
That is what we are saying to our young men to-day. We 
and they are to help men to see what they are, not as 
animals, but souls; where they are in, already in, a spiritual 
world; what they have to do and what they ought to 
become; and that not death at last, but right living every 
day, brings them the peace of God and the joy of heaven. 
If the Divinity School of Tufts College has stood for any- 
thing these thirty-three years, it has stood for this reading of 
the religious life, this interpretation of its function; namely, 
that religion joins itself to every part of our human life,— to 
its studies, to its common work, to all its delights,—to the 
one end that men may be men. 
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I am glad of the chance to say these things to-day in 
the face of such acompany. There is a splendor in them 
all like the splendor of open skies. There is a reach in 
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them like the reach of great horizons. Best of all, they belong 
eminently to us as a part of a glorious inheritance and as 
illuminating prophecy of a theology which will co-ordinate 
all knowledge and experience, and of a religion which will 
fill and encircle all human life, like a new and abundant 
sunlight,— a spirit of simplicity, after the type which Charles 
Wagner, the spiritual successor of Coquerel in France, so 
beautifully describes, which, as he says, never seems to us 
more admirable than when it shows itself across the fatal 
barriers of position, interest, or prejudice, overcoming the 
greatest obstacles, permitting those whom everything seems 
to separate to understand one another, esteem one another, 
and love one another. This is a religion which moves and 
inspires in all religions, whose true consummation is God 
and God’s love in all men. 


The Progress of Religion. 


Then your and my religion and that of all our neighbors 
is but one stage in man’s endeavors to find out the mystery 
of origin and destiny. We have not the whole of religion 
any more than we have the only country fit to live in; but, 
as all the countries contribute their part in the solving of the 
art, not yet reached, of administering absolute justice under 
liberty, so all human thoughts of God and destiny, rude 
thoughts many of them and very hideous some of them, have 
borne a part in the production of the best faith we now have. 
There is no perfect church nor any infallible creed. They 
are all very human and of very mixed virtues and vices. 
And especially what a reasoning man will bear in mind is 
that he is not to pronounce any anathema upon people who 
do not accept the judgment that some one personality in 
history, precious to him by tradition, is the perfect, sinless, 
omniscient man. There is no evidence in existence which 
can tell us enough about any historical person to assure us 
that he was incapable of error or mistake. 

Human progress is not made by absolutely unerring men 
in Church or State. It is made by each man doing the best 
that is in him, after his light, and, the more earnestly he does 
it, the more his credit; and the great laws guiding evolution 
shape what he does into its brick in the mighty edifice of 
truth, goodness, and beauty, all of us being bricks more or 
less conspicuous. There are differences in men, differences 
of power, of opportunity, of consecration; but the mightiest 
intellect and heart that ever was is, after alJ, only a small 
contributor to what we call humanity’s enlightenment. No 
one man has made America. No ten, no hundred men, pick 
them as you will. A multitude of faithful men and women, 
the most of them obscure, with no place on the scroll of 
fame, have combined to give us as much of liberty and civic 
righteousness as we possess. And sometimes from the 
bottom of the social heap comes the hint of national better- 
ment and moral obligation which the foremost statesmen 
were too timid to express.— Rev. George A. Thayer. 


Spiritual Life. 


While the determination of the mind to moral ends is a 
free determination, calling into action the whole force of our 
own will, it is still a divine impulse that moves us, and a 
God that works in us to will as well as to do.— Frederic H. 
fledge, 

& 


We know best how to suffer sorest need when. by the 
painful way of our own sorrow we are led into wide human 
sympathies, and the desire to comfort any sorrow that 
awaits some human voice to speak to it the sympathy of 
God.— /. W. Chadwick. 
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So perfectly are we the offspring of a Power that loves 
us that the guiding rule of duty is the guiding rule of love. 
When any doubt arises as to what course of conduct it is 
right to follow, one directing law has never yet failed,— let 
us do to others as we would have them do unto us.— Se/ected. 


se 


If you recollect that the value of all work lies not in itself, 
but in the spirit in which it is done and the faithfulness that 
is brought to the task, then you can understand how God’s 
Holy Spirit, which I believe is the helper of every one of 
us in our daily work, if we are worthy to receive its help, 
should enable any one of you who is a bricklayer to build a 
simple wall straight and true, should enable any one of you 
who is a carpenter to turn out honorable work worthy of a 
skilled artisan.— Charles Beard. 


lecturers will be made in the next issue of the Pegzster. 
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THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Thursday Lectures. 


Two hundred and seventy-one years ago John Cotton, 
minister of the First Church in Boston, with the co-operation 
of his ministerial associates established what soon came to 
be known as the “Great and Thursday Lecture.” This 
weekly lecture was in colonial times the chief social and re- 
ligious event in Boston. In 1775 it was discontinued; but 
at the conclusion of the siege of Boston it was revived, and 


_ has since had a continuous existence, sometimes influential, 


sometimes insignificant, but always standing for the consid- 
eration of important things. It has been the occasion for 
the discussion of public affairs as well as of matters of theo- 
logical interest. It is*‘probably a unique institution in 
American life. 

This year the American Unitarian Association, with the 


aid of two helpful friends, is able to unite with the miuister 


and standing committee of the First Church to carry for- 
ward on this ancient foundation a course of lectures upon 

e general theme “ Religious Liberty in America.” Twelve 
lectures are to be given on succeeding Thursday afternoons 
in the First Church in Boston, each lecture dealing with 
some. special phase of the progress of religious freedom in 
ourland. The first lecture will be given on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 8, by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, on ‘‘ William Brewster and 
the Independents.” This will be followed on the remaining 
Thursdays of January by the following lectures: January 
15, “Roger Williams and his Doctrine of Soul Liberty,” 
by President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; January 22, ‘‘ Thomas Hooker and the Prin- 
ciple of Congregational Independency,” by Professor Wil- 
liston Walker of Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Jan- 
uary 29, ‘“‘Wiiliam Penn and the Gospel of the Inner 
Light,” by Dr. B. F. Trueblood of Boston, secretary of the 
American P-ace Socicty. 

The remaining lectures dealing with similar themes will 
Carry the course through the winter, concluding on Thurs- 
day, March 26. A full announcement of the subj-cts and 
The 
lectures are open to the public, and will be preceded by a 
musical service under the charge of Mr. Arthur Foote, or- 
ganist and choir-master of the First Church. $,Agks 
i Me 4 


Do we Take Ourselves Seriously ? 


The growth of the Unitarian Church is impeded less, I am 
convinced, by popular dread of our heresies than by the 
widely diffused impression that we are not, as a church, very 
deeply enlisted in religion. Of course, we who are on the 
inside know the utter falsity of this impression; but our 
complaisant knowledge does not in the least affect the tradi- 
tions of average people on the outside. To tell the truth, 
our most dangerous heresies are fast becoming pale and flat 
before the audacious encroachments of Liberal Orthodoxy 
upon the domains of ancient theology. As mere heretics, we 
are in impending danger of losing our occupation. But the 
world is still rather interested in religion, and hungry for the 
good meat of spiritual enthusiasm. And when Dr. Hyde 
accuses us of spiritual sterility, and when another critic 
hints that we are simply the “ indifferentists”’ of modern 
religious development, and when a third critic says that we 
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-would be really worth while. 


are an excellent people, interested in every other holy cause 
under heaven except that of the church of God, they are 
really saying more hurtful things in our despite than if they 
were busy to the extreme in proving our perilous departures 
from established orthodoxy and saving creeds. 

I confess my own conviction that the chief work upon our 
hands at the present moment is not to convert the world to 
the Unitarian theology (our friends Drs. Abbott, Bradford, 
Gordon, and the rest are doing that nobly in our stead), but 
to convince the world (and incidentally ourselves) in some 
thorough-going fashion of the reality of our essential relig- 
iousness and power of keen spiritual leadership; that we do 
in some eager and striking manner mean business with our 
noble gospel, and take ourselves seriously in our own ideal of 
liberal Christianity, 

I am naturally more interested in this matter in its mis- 
sionary bearing. 

_ Is it not unfortunate that we have almost absolutely iden- 
tified missionary endeavor in our body with the work of 
“church extension’’? To raise more funds for missionary 
purposes, and to enlist keener enthusiasm in such work, we 
must tell good stories about new churches waiting to be born 
in the West or South or the environs of our great cities. 
That is a successful administration of affairs which insures 
quick lengthening of the list of churches in the Year Book. 
That is a lean year of denominational enterprise which has 
no interesting harvest of statistics. And all this is, in a 
measure, fair. A live new church is the very best organ of 
missionary growth that can be devised; and recruitings that 
are unorganizable have, inevitably, a dangerous element of 
instability. : 

And yet there is much to be said on the other side. 
There are thousands of towns and villages in this country 
where it would be rashest folly to dream of intruding Uni- 
tarian churches, and hundreds of thousands of human souls, 
that may not rationally hope in a lifetime to see one of our 
churches within fitty miles of their homes, who yet would 
find life more joyously worth the living,—find the fight 
against twentieth-century temptations and cynicisms and 
despair a pluckier fight,— with sturdier motive of true living 
borne upon them, if the rational power of our liberal gospel 
could be given them. All this lies quite outside the reaches 
of possible church extension enterprise. But have we not 
some niissionary responsibility to such? 

Moreover, are we not strangely wasteful of denominational 
resources? I refer not to money (others are ready enough 
to be critical on that score, who least understand the prob- 
lems of our administrative work), but to our men, Over 
half of our ministers, I dare estimate, preach only once, as a 
rule, on Sundays, and have scarcely a religious function of 
any sort on week-days beyond occasional weddings and 
funerals. The majority of these men would gladly preach 
two or three times each Sunday, and all the week through 
besides, if only they could find the opportunities, where it 
But “ worth while” is a phrase 
having significance solely in terms of “church extension” 
in our customary vocabulary. In Massachusetts alone, the 
most crowdedly Unitarian State in the Union, there are yet 
many towns and hamlets in which there is no liberal preach- 
ing at all, unless, indeed, here and there, Orthodoxy pleases 
to smile in shy experiment of liberality, Hardly a church in 
our fellowship but has within buggy ride of its minister’s 
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home a village ignorant of our practical gospel of rational 
religion; but, because from the point of view of denomina- 
tional advantage —z.e., of immediate church extension — it 
would not be “worth while” to invade these places with 
liberal preaching, who shall dream that it could be made 
“worth while” from any other point of view? 

It is this that gives pertinence to the question in my mind: 
“‘ Are we realiy taking ourselves seriously as a church of 
God?” 

We claim to have the most beautiful and rational faith of 
religion the world has ever known. We claim that it is a 
faith to make average human living happier, better, more 
robustly wholesome and efficient for good. We claim that 
the world will progress more rapidly in righteousness and 
truth as more and more the children of men come to the 
strong veracity of religious faith which our gospel stands 
for; and, if we are logical about it, we believe that for the 
individual soul— any average human soul whatsoever — the 
power of justice, brotherly love, and personal integrity, gains 
new surety of strength and joy through the sweet reasonable- 
ness of spiritual vision that our gospel affords. But, if we 
really mean what we say in such claims, and actually take 
ourselves seriously in all that is thus involved, must we 
not revise the tame tradition of our denominational activ- 
ity? 

I do not hint at a new propaganda of dogmatism or new 
avidity of sectarianism. On the contrary, I urge a new 
eagerness of utterance, regardless of denominational ad- 
vantage, a new enthusiasm of fructifying faith that has 
no worrying about statistics either of individual conversions 
or church-organizations; only passion for the increase of 
life-power, given more abundantly. 

I am aware that precisely the thing for which I am plead- 
ing is the animating motive of the splendid work of the 
Alliance women engaged in Post-office Mission enterprise; 
but for many people in many places the spoken word is vastly 
more potent than the printed page. A great part of human- 
ity are yet inaccessible to the literary approach, who may be 
reached by the living voice of a living man. 

There are in Eastern New England, perhaps, two score 
stations where, at a minimum of expense, our gospel could be 
preached to people wholly unfamiliar with our thought,—in 
a section abounding with ministers chafing at the comparative 
impotency of their one sermon a week; and the eager lips 
are silent and the easy places of services unused solely be- 
cause of this tradition of the fruitlessness of all enterprises 
not immediately transmutable in terms of church extension. 
I freely admit that the results of using these opportunities 
would not count up so well for denominational advantage as 
the labor of one alert man putin a single wide-awake Western 
town to build a newchurchthere. The gains I have in mind 
would at best be but “by-products” of our missionary enter- 
prise ; but is it not folly to neglect the economy of the possible 
“ by-product”? Three results could surely come from the sort 
of work I have in mind. - 

1. Where new churches could not possibly be gathered, 
or old churches in the vicinity recruited, yet the worth of the 
soul here or there quickened, deepened, and interested in a 
larger faith has its eternal reckoning of value, even from a 
liberal’s point of view. 

2. It would do our own men and our own churches a 
world of good just to practise themselves in missionary 
enthusiasm, just to remind themselves that we have a gospel 
to be taken seriously, and as though we meant business by 
it, and to make the application near at hand and along dis- 
interested lines. 

3. It would give our work a new prestige and standing in 
the world to have a more general manifestation of eagerness 
for gospel utterance on our part, some vital evidence that we 
are not a denomination receding before the liberal crisis of 
the new age, but urgently meeting the opportunity of that 
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crisis with new insistence of power, as of a church believ- 
ing profoundly in itself and asserting its faith in works. 

And the pessimist who miserably argues, “ But it has 
been tried,” reveals only his pitiable inability to grasp the 
significance of the changing opportunity of the changing 
time. G. H. BapceEr. 


Journal of the President. 
Preached at Dorchester Third 


SuNDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 
Church. 

NoveMBER 3. Took part in the meeting of the Cambridge 
Association of Ministers at Newton. 

NoveMBER 4. Travelled to Newburyport, and in the after- 
noon spoke at the church to the Women’s Branch Alliance 
and guests,—a large meeting and an attentive hearing. 

NOVEMBER 5. Went to Hingham, and spoke at the meet- 
ing of the New England Associate Alliance,— a fine gather- 
ing, which overflowed the parish house and filled the old 
meeting- house. “ 

NoveEMBER 6. Conference in the morning with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Church Extension Society, and in the 
afternoon meeting of the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians. . 

NovEMBER 10. Spoke briefly at the meeting of the Bos- 
ton Association of Ministers. 

NOVEMBER 11. All-day meetings of the committees and 
board of directors of the Association. In the evening, 
meeting of the First Parish Club at Cambridge. __ 

NOVEMBER 12. Attended dinner of the Boston Unitarian 
Club. 

NovEMBER 14. Left Boston at 10 A.M., had an hour of 
conference at the New York office, and left for the South at 
4.30 to attend the Southern Conference. 

NovEMBER 15. Travelling through the Carolinas and 
Georgia, being joined at Spartanburg by Mr. Gray of 
Charleston. 

NovEMBER 16, Arrived at New Orleans, in company with 
the Atlanta delegates, two hours late, and had just enough 
time to get breakfast and reach the church. Responded to 
the president of the trustees presenting the church for dedi- 
cation, offered the prayer of dedication, and preached the 
sermon. In the evening preached again, being assisted in 
the services, as also in the morning, by Messrs. Foote and 
Hawley. The new church is small, but of excellent design, 
and is well equipped. It was dedicated entirely free of 
debt. The property is held in trust by the association. 

NovEMBER 17. In the morning, by invitation of the presi- 
dent of Tulane University, addressed the faculty and stu- 
dents of the university on “Sight and Insight.’ In the 
afternoon attended meeting of the Southern Associate Alli- 
ance, and had many interviews with visiting ministers and 
friends. In the evening made closing address at the ser- 
vices, installing Mr. Foote as minister of the church. Our 
old society in New Orleans is much encouraged and invig- 
orated by the coming of Mr. Foote. With a new church 
and a new minister, the old dissensions forgotten, with the 
stimulus of a growing congregation and Sunday-school, 
the society hopefully takes a new start. The church was 
filled at both evening services, and crowded at the Sunday 
morning service. 

NovEMBER 18. Took part in the business session of the 
Southern Conference, then, attended a unique and charm- 
ing lunch served by the ladies of the society, and in the 
afternoon presided at the business meeting of the Southern 
Missionary Council, In the evening, in company with Mrs. 
Fifield, Miss Field, and Mr. Gray, left for Florida. The hos- 
pitality of the friends in New Orleans was untiring. That 
the Northern guests survived the strange and delicious 
foods and the delightful but persistent courtesy shown 
them may be set down to the credit of their discretion. 


. 
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_ NovEMBER 19. Arrived at noon at River Junction, Fla., 
on the Apalachicola River ; and soon a cavalcade of three 
buggies and a two-mule cart had started for the twenty-five 
mile drive to Bristol. With Miss Field for cheerful compan- 
ion and assistant, I drove a small black mule through 
twenty-five miles of piny woods, sandy hills, and scrub-oak 
barrens and almost uninhabited land. We forded three 


_ creeks and climbed up and down gullied hillsides, and, when 


darkness fell, were still many miles from our destination. 
We plodded on and on, guided only by the white sand of 
the ruts and by the cheerful voices of Mr. Gibson and Mrs. 
Fifield ahead, until suddenly there streaked into the black- 
ness ahead the light of four windows, and in a moment we 
silently drew up before the new church, and heard Mr. 
Whitman’s voice leading the prayers of the waiting congre- 
gation. 

NovEMBER 20. The morning was spent in making friends 
with our fellow-workers at Bristol. We were all made wel- 
come at the hotel, Mr. Gray, Mr, Whitman, and I occupying 
one room. The /ad/e d’hdte did not exactly repeat the bill 
of fare of New Orleans, but it was abundant. In the after- 
noon I presided at the dedication of the church, where all 
the visitors spoke and where I preached again at a special 
evening service. The chapel is a plain frame building with 
a tower, wherein is a room fora library. At both services 

all the settees were occupied by a congregation which did 
not repeat the conventional appearance of a Unitarian society, 
but which, in spite of restless babies and dogs and other 
“long-faced gentry,” was most attentive and gave hearty wel- 
come to the Northern guests. After the evening service the 
party separated, Mr. Whitman and I returning to the hotel, 
the others taking steamer for down river. 

NOVEMBER 21. Rose at 4.30 A.M., and, as after due wait- 
ing my buggy did not appear, went in search of it. With 
great difficulty aroused the leisurely charioteer, and at last 
got started. Lashed the weary mule all the twenty-five 
sandy miles to Chattahoochee, arriving just in time to catch 
the east-bound train and reach Jacksonville at 9 P.M. 

NOVEMBER 22. Travelled all day, arriving at Charleston 
in the evening to find a cordial welcome at the minister’s 
house. 

NOvEMBER 23. Preached morning and afternoon in the 
beautiful church in Charleston. No society of our fellow- 
ship has a more charming equipmevt. The church, parish- 
house, and parsonage are alike admirable, and are sustained 
by agood endowment. The congregation is brave and loyal. 

NOVEMBER 24. Rose again before daybreak, and travelled 
all day to Richmond, where in the evening conferred with 
the minister and members of our brave little church. 

NovEMBER 25. In Richmond chiefly engaged in searching 
for a lot or building for the use of the society and in talking 
with Mr. Somers, the minister, and other interested friends 
about the future of the movement.. Richmond is the most 
rigidly orthodox city I have ever visited, and it has proved 
exceedingly hard field for the seed of our sowing. I believe, 
however, that patience and persistence will ultimately 
achieve success. If the society can be housed within a rea- 
sonably short time, stability and permanence will be assured. 

NovemMBER 26. Left Richmond, and, after a short stay in 
Washington, reached home in time for Thanksgiving dinner 
on the 27th. 


The general condition of our denominational affairs in the 
South is healthier than I have ever known it. Every active 
Unitarian church in the South is now supplied with a good 
minister, and that fact counts for a great deal. Progress is 
slower than in other parts of the country. Resources are 
very limited, but the patience and fidelity of the ministers 
and people is above praise. The ministers all serve for 
very small salaries. The first immediate need is a church 

_ building in Richmond. This is the only one of our active 
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societies in the South, save the mission at San Antonio, 
Tex., that is without a church home, It will be unwise to 
start in a city like Richmond on, too modest a scale. If we 
are to succeed there, it will mean generous expenditure. 
The situation in New Orleans is one that may well en- 
courage all our friends. The church in Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga grows steadily, though slowly, in usefulness and in 
resources. The church in Charleston is doing better work 
than it has for many years, and is limited in its scope only 
by the fact that Charleston is still in a condition of commer- 
cial depression and of decreasing white population. There 
are many new opportunities of service in the South that we 
ought to be able to improve. There are loyal groups of 
Unitarian people ready for organization in such cities as 
Columbia, S.C., Macon, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Ruston, La., 
Paris, Fort Worth, and Waco, Tex. All these opportunities 
of service might be developed if we had the men and the 
money at hand. The South is as ready for our-word as any 
other part of the country, but poverty is a serious drawback. 
Our work waits on the time when the gifts of our churches 
in the North to the Association can be emphatically in- 
creased, and until a more self-sacrificing missionary spirit is 
developed in our fellowship. When shall these things be? 
S. A. E. 


Other Reports from the Field. 


Report of Rev. C. M. Gray, State Secretary for South 
Carolina.— Rev. C. M. Gray writes to the president, with 
whom he was associated on November 20 in the service of 
dedication at Bristol, Fla.: “I have been so occupied since 
I got back from my missionary journey that I have not 
found time till now to give an account of what happened 
after we left you at Bristol. Our trip down the river to 
Apalachicola was a very interesting one. The bishop [Mr. 
Gibson] and I shared the same room. My berth was over 
his; and, because of ascarcity of slats, he slept with one eye 
open, expecting every moment that I would fall through. 
You may thank your stars that you did not sleep in my 
bunk. I was so lame in the morning I could hardly move. 
We were obliged to eat two meals on the boat. I have not 
digested them yet. Several miles above Apalachicola a 
citizen boarded the steamer to meet Dr. Eliot. He was very 
much disappointed when he learned that you were not with 
us. He asked who was to preach, and the bishop pointed 
his finger at me. I was about to jump into the river, when 
Mrs. Fifield told him that I was from the State of Maine, 
and that he ought not to harm a man born and brought up 
in his own State. (A good many Maine people live at Apa- 
lachicola and Carabelle, which are lumber towns.) 

‘““The meeting which followed our arrival was held in the 
Methodist church, We had a congregation of not less than 
fifty people. The Methodist minister offered prayer, and 
his choir and organist were present to help along. I spoke 
on ‘The Affirmations of our Faith,’ and Mrs. Fifield and 
Miss Field followed. Before the service closed, I invited all 


. present who were interested in our faith to remain at the 


close. Twenty-five people stayed in spite of the late hour. 
A meeting to organize will be called within a few days. 

“On Saturday we went to Carabelle, thirty miles distant ; 
and in the evening I preached in the Masonic Hall toa 
congregation as large, if not larger, than at Apalachicola. 
I had written out a simple church covenant, and, at the 
close of the meeting, I invited those interested to come 
forward and sign it. I got about a dozen names, and 
Mr. assured me that he could double the number of 
names by taking the paper to a number of business men 
who could not be present at our meeting because it was 
on Saturday night. 

‘Tt would have been profitable, had we remained for a Sun- 
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day evening service; but at a ‘Missionary Council’ the 
vote was unanimous that we should take a Sunday train. 
Our digestive organs had filed vigorous protests. We had 
an early service, and left the bishop to hold forth in the 
evening. We arrived in Jacksonville Monday morning, hav- 
ing been delayed seven hours by an accident to our train. 
At noon of the same day we took passage va steamer for 
Charleston, arriving early Tuesday morning. My fellow- 
missionaries met the Alliance at the parsonage at one 
o’clock, and later left us for further experiences. Here 
endeth the chapter.” 


Reports from North Carolina.— Mrs. Fifield and Miss 
Field, after leaving Charleston, hastened to Wilmington, 
their purpose being to assist in the dedication of the chapel 
at White Oak. At Wilmington they met Mr. Dukes, who is 
in charge of the North Carolina missions of the National Alli- 
ance, and Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D. C., State 
secretary for Maryland. Mr. Pierce writes to the president 
of the Association: “I am glad that I could accept your 
commission to North Carolina. We were very cordially re- 
ceived, and had a good hearing. Mr. Dukes had arranged 
the tour admirably, and there was no lost time. I preached 
at Stella and White Oak (twice) and at Swansboro. These 
are very little rural districts where our word is needed. 
Stella is simply a forlorn school-house where preaching is 
held at somewhat irregular intervals. Swansboro is a little 
fishing town, said to contain four hundred people. In a hall 
we had an audience of fifty or seventy-five people, and the 
church has been organized. The chapel at White Oak is a 
neat frame building,— perhaps twenty by thirty-five feet,— 
well built and soon to be painted. It is about equally dis- 
tant from all points, and beautifully situated on a slight knoll 
in the forest. The chapel was full, and the people much in- 
terested ; and I shall be disappointed if it does not prove to 
be a real centre of helpful thought. I am glad we are re- 
sponding to this need.” 


Report of Rev. A. N. Somers, State Secretary for Vir- 
ginia.—In addition to the regular services in Richmond 
every Sunday morning and at Highland Springs in the 
afternoon, I visited Meadows on the 12th of November, and 
held a preaching service in the home of a family of which 
several members belong to our church at Highland Springs. 
Over twenty people assembled, most of them to hear their 
first liberal sermon. All present were interested, and sev- 
eral gave our doctrines their hearty indorsement. I distrib- 
uted a quantity of tracts among them, and made arrangements 
for another service at the same place a week later. This 
second service was not so well attended on account of stormy 
weather, but a very interesting service was held. I shall 
continue to preach at that point occasionally. 

I am still devoting most of my time to hunting up the lib- 
eral people I hear of in Richmond, and cultivating their ac- 
quaintance, and supplying them with our literature. The 
interest there is deepening constantly, and we are increasingly 
hopeful of the ultimate results crystallizing into a strong and 
influential church. 


Report of Rev. J. E. Wright, State Secretary for 
Vermont.—On_ successive Sunday. afternoons I have 
preached in the following-named places, each about six 
miles from Monipelier: Middlesex, Putnamville, and a 
school-house in East Montpelier. My chief missionary work 
has consisted in an effort to induce a Universalist society in 
the town of Calais (in which town there is not a resident 
pastor of any denomination) to resume the activity of former 
years. In this work I seem to have made some progress, 
and feel encouraged. 


Report of Rev. T. E. Chappell, in Charge of Work in 
Aroostook County, Maine,— Our chapel at Fort Fairfield is 
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progressing slowly, but surely. We are getting the stone on 
the ground and the heavy building timbers, but cannot begin 
building operations until spring. This postponement is not, 
however, all loss ; for, having plenty of time, we shall get the 
stone on the ground and the excavation done with very little 
cost, for our farmer contingency are contributing this work. 

We estimate that our property at Fort Fairfield will be 
worth fully forty-five hundred dollars. I think now that we 
shall need two thousand dollars from the loan fund. 

As requested, I describe a sample circuit: Sunday morn- 
ing, services and Sunday-school at Presque Isle; Sunday 
afternoon, services and Sunday-school at Conant school- 
house on the way to Fort Fairfield; Sunday evening, services 
at Fort Fairfield ; Monday morning, at Presque Isle an ad- 
dress at the county teachers’ convention; Monday evening, 
service at Blaine; Tuesday evening, meeting of the legisla- 
tive committee on the new normal school which we hope to 
get at Presque Isle from the present legislature. I am the 
executive officer of this committee, which was chosen by the 
town to represent our interests before the legislature. This 
latter kind of work is not, to be sure, a part of my commis- 
sion from the Association ; but it is a kind of work that our 
liberal ministry is called upon to do in new communities, 

There is no boom at any point in the field, no stamped- 
ing in our direction. There is, however, perceptible growth. 


Report of Rev. E. M. Wilbur, State Secretary in Penn- 
sylvania.— During the past month I have spent two days 
investigating missionary opportunities at Sharon and at 
Newcastle, this State, and have preached once at. Union 
City. The former date was the 5th and 6th, and the latter 
was the 2d. I expect to go to Sharon for a Sunday service 
soon. If affairs do well there, we may think it best.to try 
Newcastle by the first of the year. 


Report of Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., State Superin- 
tendent American Unitarian Association in Oregon.— No- 
VEMBER 2. Préached at Hood River. 

NOVEMBER 3. Spent in Portland, conferring with archi- 
tect and other duties. 

NovEMBER 4. Spent most of day in consultation with 
Rev. F. A. Powell in Salem. 

NOVEMBER 9. Preached morning and evening in Salem. 

NOVEMBER 12. Accompanied architect to Hood River. 

NovEMBER 13 and 14, In Troutdale. 

NovEMBER 15. In Portland. 

NoOvEMBER 16, Preached morning and evening in Salem. 

NOVEMBER 23. Preached in the morning in Portland, in 
the evening at Troutdale. 

NOVEMBER 24. Meeting of the First Unitarian Society of 
Salem. 

NoveEMBER 27. Address at Union Thanksgiving Service, 
Universalist and Unitarian churches, Portland. 

‘NovEMBER 28. Adjourned meeting of First Unitarian 
Society, Salem. Resignation of present minister accepted, 
and Rev. F. A. Powell elected as acting-pastor from Decem- 
ber 1. 

NOVEMBER 30. Preached morning and evening in Salem. 

Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D., preached in Hood River Novem- 
ber 16. 

Rev. F. A. Powell preached at Salem on November 2, at 
Corvallis on November g; in Portland on November 16, at 
Salem on November 23, and at Hood River on Novem- 
ber 30. 3 


Journal of the Secretary. 


NOVEMBER 2. Preached at Haverhill, Mass. 

NovEMBER 3. Made an address before the Branch Alli- 
ance of the First Parish in Brookline at 3 P.M. 

NovEMBER 6. Held a special conference with the officers 
of the Church Extension Society. i 
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' ing summer shall be carried out. 


'S. Morgan, Derby, Conn. 
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NovemsBer 7. Attended the meeting of the directors of 
the Church Extension Society at 2.30 P.M. 

Novemprr 9. Preached at Roslindale, Mass., in the 
morning and at Marlboro, Mass., at 4 P.M. 

NovEMBER 11. The entire day occupied by the monthly 
meeting of the directors of the Association and the commit- 
tees of the board. , 

NovEMBER 12. Attended the Essex Conference at Law- 
rence, Mass., making an address in the forenoon. In the 
evening attended the meeting of the Unitarian Club in Bos- 
ton. 

NovemsBer 16, Preached in the morning at Haverhill, 
Mass. 

NovemMBErR 17. Met a special committee from the Unita- 
rian workers of Providence to lay plans for having a minis- 
ter placed over the reorganized Olney Street Church in that 
city. 

a tiainn 18. Meeting of the Committee of Conference 
with the National Alliance at Headquarters. 

NoveMBER 20. In the evening attended the meeting of 
the Harvard Divinity School Unitarian Club in Boston. 

NOVEMBER 21. Made an address on Gentlemen’s Night 
before the Branch Alliance of the church in Sonterville. 

NovEMBER 30. Preached in the morning at Hartford, 
Conn., and in the evening at Derby. 

The church in Derby has secured an admirable building 
lot very centrally located in the midst of a population of 
30,000 comprised in the three towns of Derby, Ansonia, and 
Shelton. It seems clear that this church has a future of 
assured usefulness, provided it is strongly supported at the 
start, and provided no serious mistakes are made in these 
early years. Under Di. Morgan’s leadership a steady prog- 
ress has been made, and it is much to be desired that their 
plans for erecting a modest church edifice during the com- 
At least $1,000 will be 
raised among the members of the society. A provisional 
subscription of $3,000 has been made by an anonymous 


~ friend, and it is now planned to raise $2,000 more in order 


that the project may be successful. The secretary wishes 
here to express his personal confidence in the movement at 
Derby, and his earnest recommendation that generous Uni- 
tarian givers take part immediately in the raising of this 
needed amount. Contributions may be sent to Rev. William 
GLiEs Ste 


—————— 


Journal of the Superintendent in the Middle States and 
Canada, Rev. D. W. Morehouse. 


From the rst to the 8th of November spent the time every 
day in reviewing all the work here in the Middle States 
and Canada and in the preparation of my annual report. 
Found this a task involving a good deal of work in looking 
over carefully the records of the past year and in con- 
densing them, in order to get my report ready for the printer. 
One thing in this connection that fills me with surprise is 
the amount of the new work that has been begun and ac- 
complished. In fact, the work for the past year, in amount, 
exceeds my expectations. I find that three new societies have 
been organized and incorporated, and preparations have 
been made for beginning three or four other new societies. 
This i$ a record which shows that a vast deal of hard work 
has been accomplished, involving a good deal of travelling. 

NovEMBER II, 12, 13, and 14, Were spent in Troy, N.Y., 
in attendance upon the annual meeting of our Conference of 
the Middle States and Canada, This was a very fine meet- 
ing. Delegates were present from every part of the con- 
ference. The programme for the meetings was carried out 
in every detail, and the papers and addresses were unusually 
fine. 

Novemser 15. Found at my office a very large accumu- 
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lation of correspondence, most of it relating to the details of 
work for the coming year, and involving a careful considera- 
tion of all these details. Sent out at once the blank form of 
applications to all the churches in the Middle States and 
Canada that require assistance from the American Unita- 
rian Association during the coming year, This means that 
the needs of each society have got to be carefully weighed, 
and considered in connection with the budget for the coming 
year. 

NOVEMBER 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, Attended to this 
correspondence each day. Some of the churches caused me 
a considerable anxiety as to how I can reduce their appro- 
priations without seriously hurting them. The applications, 
with letters of protest against the proposed reductions in 
appropriations, are beginning to come in; and I am greatly 
perplexed as to how I can adjust all these differences of 
opinion, and make the officers of each society understand that 
in each case I have been just in my view of their matters, 
and have acted only upon the fullest information in regard 
to their financial condition. I can only hope that, when I 
lay each case before the meeting of our board of directors, 
the officers will in each case acquiesce in the decision of 
our Executive Board. 

NoveMBER 16. Attended the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Church of the Redeemer at New Brighton, Staten Island. 
This was a very interesting meeting. Rev. Hobart Clark 
preached an historical sermon in the morning, and in the 
afternoon several addresses were made. Mr. Slicer spoke 
on the early work of Rev. Dr. Bellows, and its results in 
Greater New York. Rev. John P. Forbes spoke on the 
work of Rev. Dr. Farley and Rev. Dr, Putnam, each of 
whom helped in the work of organizing the church at New 
Brighton. Rev. D. M. Wilson spoke on “ Why we do not 
get Hold of the Masses.” An address on ‘A Glance at 
Unitarianism in the Past in New York, and a Look into the 
Future,” was given by Mr. John Rarsen Rhoades. Rev. Mr. 
Collyer spoke on the work of the living Unitarian minis- 
ters in Greater New York. 

NOVEMBER 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. Devoted my time to 
the work of gathering information in regard to Unitarians 
and Unitarianism in Mt. Vernon. This is in preparation for 
the beginning of a new movement, and the formation of a new 
Unitarian society in that city. 

NovEMBER 28 and 29. Devoted these two days to work 
on my correspondence, and in preparation of the applications 
to be submitted at the meeting of our board of directors of 
the Conference of the Middle-States and Canada, before 
being presented at the American Unitarian Association 
meeting in Boston. 


Western Conference Notes. 


November x found the secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence ez route for Louisville, Ky. Sunday, November 2, was 
both the anniversary of his birth and the beginning of his 
ministry in the Church of the Messiah in Louisville. It 
was therefore a great pleasure to stand again among these 
dear friends in the accustomed place, speaking of the mem- 
ories and hopes that make up so large a part of our com- 
mon life. The Louisville church had not then decided who 
should become its new minister, but has since given a unani- 
mous call to Rev. W. H. Ramsay. 

On the evening of November 6 I spoke to a Chicago 
audience composed of the members and friends of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Penwomen’s .Club, and 
the Chicago Press Association. November 6 went to 
Streator, Ill., to attend the annual banquet of the Church 
of Good Will, and gave an address on the subject ‘‘ Endur- 
ing Wealth.” The large banquet hall was filled with mem- 
bers of the church and their friends. The after-dinner 
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speeches were all of a high order, the music excellent, and 
the good fellowship best of all. This gathering seemed a 
practical demonstration of the little motto printed on the 
programme: “Life and Religion are one, or neither is any- 
thing.” 

Left Chicago Saturday evening, November 8, for Quincy, 
Ill, where I preached on Sunday, November 9. This old 
church, organized in 1840, and in this State second in age 
only to the Church of the Messiah in Chicago, was then 
without a minister. It made arrangements that day to hear 
Prof. Charles W. Pearson, author of ‘The Carpenter 
Prophet,” and recent professor in the North-western Univer- 
sity. Prof. Pearson has since been engaged to preach there 
regularly for the remainder of the year. 

I reached Chicago Monday, in time to attend the minis- 
ters’ meeting at 1 P.M. Tuesday evening. Gave an address 
at the regular meeting of the Chicago Union of Liberal 
Sunday-schools in Hull House, on the subject “ The Sun- 
day-school as an Educational Factor.” 
well attended, and the discussion brought out proved to be 
instructive and helpful. Wednesday, November 12, it was 
my pleasure to meet members of the International Chau- 
tauqua Alliance in session at the Victoria Hotel, Chicago, 
and to have a conference with Rev. Jasper L. Douthit of 
Shelbyville, Ill., who is the secretary of that organization. 

After my removal from Louisville to Chicago I sent in 
my resignation as member of the board of directors of the 
Southern Unitarian Conference, but this resignation had not 
been accepted November 13; and Friday, the 14th, I decided 
to go to New Orleans, La., to attend the annual meeting of that 
body. I reached this decision only after being informed of 
the kind offer of some good friends to furnish me with free 
railroad transportation. New Orleans is but twenty-five 
hours from Chicago, and the journey proved a most pleas- 
ant one. I arrived Sunday morning, November 16, just 
in time to participate in the dedication service of the new 
church. Monday, November 17, visited Tulane Univer- 
sity, and attended the meetings of the Southern Associate 
Alliance and the installation services of Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote. Being the only member of the Southern board of 
directors who was present at the conference, it was my duty 
and privilege to preside at the Tuesday morning session, 
and conduct the business meeting of the day. At the plat- 
form meeting Tuesday evening I took the place of Rev. C. M. 
Gray of Charleston, S.C., who was obliged to leave Tuesday 
afternoon. Spoke on the subject “The Unitarian Oppor- 
tunity in the South.” 

Left New Orleans Wednesday morning, November 19, 
and arrived in Dallas, Tex., Thursday morning, November 
20. Spent the day there in visiting the fine new church 
building and calling on Unitarian friends. Left that night 
for my next engagement in Des Moines, Ia., where I arrived 
Saturday evening, November 22, just in time to deliver a 
lecture to four hundred students in the chapel of Still Col- 
lege. Preached in the Unitarian church in Des Moines 
Sunday, November 23, both morning and evening, to congre- 
gations that filled the house. Returned to Chicagoon Mon- 
day, and spent the remainder of the week in writing letters, 
making the usual Sunday appointments for various churches 
and receiving callers. 

Sunday, November 30, it was my privilege to preach to 
the Church of All Souls, Evanston, to a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The rich service, as outlined by Rev. James 
Vila Blake in the book of worship, was new to me, but was 
followed with such reverent and heartfelt enthusiasm by the 
whole congregation as to make it a great spiritual uplift. 
The theory of the Sunday service in this church is that song, 
scripture, and sermon should all lead to prayer, in which the 
whole congregation shall find its greatest help. This book 
of worship has been compiled from the scriptures of the 
world, and its artistic arrangement certainly makes it a 
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noble aid to devotion. Churches that aim to develop the 
spiritual life may find here what seems to me a legitimate 
and powerful help. Such a service doubtless fleeds some 
care and attention on the part of both minister and people; 
but those who have used it longest assure me that it becomes 
dearer with every passing day, while its meaning is increased 
rather than diminished by frequent repetition. 


The important changes in the Western Conference during 
the month are as follows: six churches that were without 
ministers have been supplied; pulpits made vacant by re- 
movals, two; ministers permanently settled, four. 

FRED V. HawLey, Secretary. 


Report of Rev. G. W. Stone, Field Secretary for the 
Pacific Coast. 


November has been a busy month. The first week was 


- occupied with preparations for and the dedication of our 


new church in Santa Cruz, that interesting event having 
been postpgned until my return from an official trip, which 
was described in my last report.. I am the acting minister 
of this new church. Therefore, preparation must be made for 
the morning and evening services on each Sunday. The 
Sunday-school and Bible Class, the latter under my care, 
have been organized this month; and the necessary parish 
calls have been made. I have visited San Francisco for va- 
rious consultations at headquarters with committees. and 
others, making two trips for that purpose, and on one of 
these addressed the Unitarian Club of California, the most 
important of our club organizations in the department. 

An unusual number of vacancies in the pulpits of our 
churches, present and prospective, has made it necessary 
to carry on quite an extensive correspondence. As I am my 
own stenographer and typewriter, this has occupied a ae 
part of my time. 

The lmited period of my ministry deprives me of ‘the 
help supposed to be afforded by the proverbial “barrel ”’; 
and, therefore, the five Sundays in this month made it nec- 
essary to prepare six sermons and four lectures or “ Bible 
talks.” If the month could have been arranged with fewer 
Sundays or more working days, it would have been easier. 
But, as it was, the pressure was sufficient to call for steady 
work, , 

During the month we have begun prospecting in three 
different towns, with the assistance of Rev. Francis Watry, 
who has recently entered our ministry from the Congrega- 
tional Church. 

In addition to other work, I have written editorial and 
other matter for the Pacific Unitarian, of which magazine 
I am the associate editor and business manager. 


No Christian society can subsist upon its own internal 
relations alone, and, like a monastery, shut out the confusion 
and the cries of the world around. We acknowledge, with 
all Christendom, that missionary spirit is inseparable from 
the religious life, and that it is impossible for a people to train 
themselves in the school of Christ, yet remain quiet neigh- 
bors to the victims of passion, ignorance, and wrong. Where 
there is no sorrow felt for those to whom God is déad and 
the heavens are dark, no‘pity for those whose life is a flight 
from pursuing fate into the grim arms of the last enemy, no 
longing to seek and to save the lost, how can there be either 
love of God or enthusiasm of humanity? No Christian so- 
ciety gives any adequate expression of its essential charac- 
ters unless from its heart goes forth some message of heal- 
ing and entreaty to its neighborhood, and it is but a selfish 
membership that looks coldly on such evangelizing work,— 
James Martineau. 
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The Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMEs. 


Nothing has occurred of late of greater moment in Sun- 
day-School affairs than the movement referred to in last 
week’s Kegister, As that article was very brief, I deem it 
well worth space for more complete notice. The ‘Council 
of Seventy,” governing the ‘“ American Institute of Sacred 
Literature,” has not undertaken any specific work until this 
project was taken in hand. I applaud the foresight and in- 
No other channel 1s equal to 
it in importance. , It is proposed to have a National Con- 
vention, next spring, in Chicago, for the improvement of re- 
ligious education, specially for the improvement of the Sun- 
day School. 


_- I say this is of supreme importance, as the American 


people are beginning to see. We are letting intellectual 
training stand for too much in our estimate of education. A 
reaction is coming. That several hundred educators—presi- 
dents of colleges, professors, and teachers—should join in such 
a call signifies much. We may all feel a tide of encourage- 
ment beneath our individual efforts. 

I will quote some of the statements in the call for this 
convention: “It has become increasingly clear that the in- 
struction: of the young in religion and morality, which is 
given in the Sunday School, the home, and by other means, 
is inadequate to the present need, and is not wholly in accord 
with the best present knowledge. The gradual retirement 
of the Bible from the commoa schools has decreased the 
amount of religious and moral instruction which the children 
receive. The Sunday School, while in general it has pro- 
gressed in its ideal, its method, and its efficiency, is in 
essential respects failing to do its duty. Many schools and 
individual leaders are continuing imperfect methods of in- 
struction, are remaining indifferent to the new educational 
principles and ideals, are treating religion as an isolated and 
optional element in individual development, and are closing 
their eyes to increasing knowledge. 

“ But, even if the Sunday School were doing its work per- 
fectly, we must face the fact that a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the children of the country come under the in- 
fluence of the Sunday School for any length of time. They 
therefore get little religious and moral training except in the 
home. But the home training of children in religion and 
morality is generally neglected and defective. Parents do not 
know how, or do not take the necessary time and trouble, to 
give their children a real education in these directions. 

“ Some of them expect the Sunday School to supply this 
instruction, as they expect the public school to supply all 
other needed instruction. Others of them, and the majority, 
leave their children to get such knowledge of these matter, 
as they chance upon or learn by experience. As a con- 
sequence, the greater number ofchildren grow up without 
correct and adequate religious and moral education. 

‘‘ Further, it is a serious phase of the present situation that 
the religious and moral education of the young is isolated 
from their instruction in other departments of knowledge. 
The correlation of the different elements of education is in- 
complete, because the religious and moral instruction is 
received in entire separation from the general instruction of 
the public schools. The facts and truths of religion are the 
foundation and the imperative of morality. Present civiliza- 
tion rests upon the religious and ethical ideals of the past, 
and the civilization of the future depends upon a due recog- 
nition of religion and morality as essential factors in the 
growing welfare of humanity. 

“The knowledge and experience of religious and moral 
truth must underlie and penetrate all knowledge and expe- 
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rience. The events and ideas of the past, as of the present, 
must be viewed in the light of a divine hand as the creator of 
the univ: rse, a divine power sustaining it, a divine wisdom 
guiding it, and a divine purpose being accomplished in it. 
The physical world about us, our fellow-men, and our own 
selves must all be interpreted by religion truly conceived and 
morality properly understood. It is, therefore, impossible to 
accomplish the ideal education of the individual when the 
religious and moral element is isolated from the other ele- 
ments; still worse, when it is not received at all by the 
majority of the children. All the elements of education 
must be woven together into an organic unity to produce a 
perfect result. ; 

“For the past twenty-five years there has been a growing 
recognition of the unsatisfactoriness of the existing condi- 
tions, and much thought and effort has been expended by 
individuals and organizations upon the improvement of relig- 
ious and moral education. The time has come for a united 
effort to clarify, develop, and promulgate the ideas so worked 
out, and to combine the labors of those who are seeking to 


* promote a higher ideal of substance and method in religious 


and moral instruction. This particular task is not being 
satisfactorily accomplished by any existing organization. 
Many individuals and groups of workers are striving ear- 
nestly to advance this cause. 

“ But there is a lack of general leadership, to unify the 
labors of these individuals and groups, to express the ideas 
and aspirations for which they stand, and to promote a per- 
fect education, in which religion and morality will have their 
true place and will perform their proper function. We 
need, therefore, a new organization which will give itself di- 
rectly and wholly to this cause. It is reasonable to hope, 
and there are strong indications for believing that all those 
who are interested in such an advance will combine their 
thought and their labor in such an organization to bring 
about the accomplishment of their ideal.” 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society has been valiantly 
in the van contending for improvement in the Sunday 
School. It has stood for freedom, scholarship, reverence, 
and reason. It has tried to take the Sunday School out of 
tradition and machinery. Now that a better era is dawn- 
ing, none rejoice more than those of our ranks who have 
been fighting a good fight. It has been a hard one at times, 
with some obloquy and severe misunderstanding. But the 
best friends of Christianity and the Bible are those who are 
seeking firm foundations. 

I have already referred to a national movement full of 
hope and sure to bring great gains. But there is individual 
leadership constantly appearing. One of the individuals 
who speak with no uncertain sound is Dr. William G. Bal- 
lantine, who recently gave an address at Springfield, Mass., 
before a conference of churches. He took for his subject 
“Bible Teaching in the Sunday School.” His utterances 
are frank and refreshing ; 

“‘ The name * Bible School’ is not the best. The object 
of the Sunday School is, or should be, as wide as that of 
the puplpit. It is to make intelligent, conscientious, active, 
fruitful Christians. In the Sunday School we should teach 
the truths of the Bible vitally and dynamically. It is a 
primary principle of pedagogy to begin with the near and 
the familiar, and to proceed outward to the remote. The 
first things that children should learn should be the practi- 
cal things of present-day religious life. The Old Testament 
stories which presuppose a totally different stage of human 
advancement should be studied only by the most mature 
scholars. Little children cannot learn the Christian graces 
from the slaugher of the Canaanites. 

“Bighteen centuries of Christian history lie between us 
and the Bible times. Hundreds of noble Christian men and 
women have lived whose lives better illustrate the teachings 
of Jesus than did those of Gideon, Samson, Barak, and 
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Jephthah. Books of golden deeds should be compiled for 
Sunday-school use. Queen Victoria is a better model for 
our little girls than the queen of Sheba. 

‘“‘ Then there are the great general movements of Christian 
history, the mistakes, sufferings, successes, and achievements 
of Christendom. Such topics as monasticism, the crusades, 
the papacy, the Reformation, Puritanism, Jesuitism, witch- 
craft, revivals, etc., should be carefully studied. Another 
class would be the problems of individuals, such as marriage, 
friendships, amusements, reading, right use of money, care 
of the body, etc. 

“ Then would follow the problems of the city, the problems 
of the nations, the great curses of mankind, as drink, gam- 
bling, impurity, fashion, waste, etc. It may be objected that 
such studies are not Biblical studies at all. But, if Jesus 
should come now, he would probably rebuke us for the book- 
ishness of our present work. We do not emphasize the liv- 
ing realities of human need and human sins immediately 
about us, but we study over and over again the rebukes to 
Pharisees who died eighteen centuries and more ago. 

“ Bible classes pure and simple the Sunday School must 
have, as well as classes in Christian history and present 
facts. These should by all means use the latest and best 
versions. It is a shame to go on using the old version with 
its many defects. The Twentieth Century New Testament 
is specially to be recommended. That is in the language of 
to-day. And the books of the Bible should be taught 
in historical perspective and with literary discrimination. 
Crude and imperfect views of Old Testament writers should 
be recognized as belonging to their time and place in the 
evolution of religion, and not as guides for present thinking. 
We should not pretend that all of our Christian doctrines of 
to-day are contained in the book of Joshua. Of course, the 
life of Christ will always be the central theme. No scholar 
should fail of thorough instruction in that.” 

To all of which, for substance and aim, I say, “ Amen!” 


Letter of the Bishop of Hungary. 


Secretary St. John has received the following letter from, 


the bishop of our church in Hungary : — 


KoLozsvAR, HUNGARY, 17th of November, 1902. 


Dear Sir,—I1 hold it my dear duty to inform you in the 
followings about our annual meetings held on the 26-29 
of October at Kolozsvar. 

On these meetings we had not such a number of mem- 
bers present as we generally used to. Its reason is that 
just two weeks before our meetings there took place a cele- 
bration in our town, on which occasion the statue of King 
Corvinus Meethias, called the righteous, one of our greatest 
kings, who was born at Kolozsvar, was unveiled. On this 
celebration, owing to its national interests, our king also was 
represented. Many of our fellow-believers took part in it. 
So two wecks after it they could not return to Kolozsvar in 
order to be present on our annual meetings also. I think it 
worthy to mention to you that the idea of erecting the men- 
tioned statue in our town was about 20-25 years ago the 
idea of one of our professors, now our chief-notary, Louis 
Nagy, who has ever since then taken great pains to call it 
into existence. And, acknowledging his true works about 
this statue’s erection, he was now distinguished by our king, 
who conferred to him the title of king’s counsellor. Besides 
the groundworks of the statue, a bulwark, on which the 
statue is standing, was built according to the plans of a Uni- 
tarian engineer, Louis Pakey. He also was distinguished 
by the king for his works with an equestrian order. The 
statue is the work of John Fadnisz, one of the ablest sculp- 
tors in our country. 
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I said there were many who because of the above-men- 
tioned reason remained away from our annual meeting. Still, 
it had a pretty good number of members present; and it was 
very animating. There were such resolutions passed as 
should have great influence upon the progress and develop- 
ment of our churches, chiefly those that refer to the organ- 
ization of our congregations and districts and to the 
Theological College. All these rules were modified in ac- 
cordance with the claims of age. Besides, we founded a 
pension-institution for our ministers, and set up the necessary 
rules for those students who reside and have their boarding 
in the college. We got some funds last year that make us 
able to educate some more of our poorer students. For, pity 
to say, the greatest part of our fellow-believers belong to the 
agricultural class of people, who, owing to the last few fruit- 
less years, can hardly bear the expenses of education, that is 
becoming more and more expensive. Since we are few in 
number, our endeavor is, and it has ever been our chief idea 
of church politics, to educate as many students as we can, 
and enable them to assure for them good positions in 
society. 

By conversion our number increased last year by 147, and 
there were three new filial congregations formed. Two of 
these belong to Budapest. These along with some other 
congregations, that needed it, we supported by some aids, 

The meeting learned with great pleasure from my report 
that you had greatly supported us in our works by your 200 
dollars grant, and expressed thanks to you for it, iatrusting 
me to forward it to you. I feel happy to answer my charge, 
and ask you to keep up your beneficial support for us for the 
future also. You may be convinced that there is a plenty 
for harvest in our country; but for the ingathering we want a 
greater lot of sickles — money — than we have now. ° 

On the day before our annual meetings, the so-called 
“Francis David Society” held its meeting. This society 
has lady members also, who started newly a journal 
under the title of Zadies’ World, and would edit it once 
in every two or three months. It is not a journal of 
fashion, but that of an entirely moral and religious 
direction. It serves in our church for the cultivation of 
enhancing the moral and religious life. Its beginning 
encourages us to great hopes. On this annual meeting 
Mrs. Percrel (Flora Kozma), the vice-president of the 
Francis David Society at Budapest, gave us the lecture 
on the calling of Unitarian ladies about spreading our re- 
ligion, that was such an animating and beautiful one that 
even those who followed other religions received it with the 
heartiest pleasures. 

I should like to continue writing about our meetings; but, 
hoping I gave you a picture of it, I do not wish to trouble 
you any longer now. I feel happy, if I succeeded by all 


what I have put down now to convince you that by God’s | 


help we also endeavor to take our great share out of the 
work that animates you as well in the interest of our re- 
ligion. 

Some lectures of the International Council held in Lon- 
don last year, edited by the Rev. Bowie under the title of 
“ Liberal Religious Thoughts,” we translated and edited in 
Hungarian. I enclose two copies of them. We feel happy 
to be able to contribute in such measure at least to the 
important works of the International Council. We hope 
the seeds sown in these lectures will find fruitful soil in our 
people’s hearts also. ‘ 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, — 
JosrePH FERENCZ, 
Bishop of the Unitarian Churches in Hungary. 


Lind of the November “ Word and Work.” 
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Literature. 


THE SMOKE AND THE FLAME: A Study in 
the Development of Religion. By Charles 
F. Dole. 80 cents net. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association—In his latest book, 
which bears the parabolical and significant 
title of The Smoke and the Flame, shows how 
all religious forms and doctrines have grown 
through various changes to their present shape. 
Yet, in an important sense, the religion which 
he so eloquently sets forth is “a new thing 
under the sun.” “You cannot,” he tells us, 
“identify it with any historic form of religion; 
nor has any great church ever yet been organized 
to proclaim it.” For all this, however, we may 
find in the smouldering fires of ecclesiastical 
Christianity “the pure, white flame of Jesus’ life 
and teachings; the religion of faith, hope, and 
charity, of the love of humanity and the love of 
the Eternal Goodness.” Looking to the past, 
the author finds in the religion of the Hebrew 
prophets and the best of the Psalms, as well as 
in the organized religion of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, “a high ethical sense which rose out of 
a marvellous spiritual insight.” The work of 
Jesus was built on these older foundations. 


_ “To the value of Jesus’ life,’ Mr. Dole thinks, 


“the world has never been able to set a limit.” 
In the early Christian ages the pure flame was 
gradually obscured by a returning Paganism; 
but even then Jesus’ “enthusiasm of humanity” 
repeatedly blazed forth. And all along the 
way, from the time of Augustine to the age of 
Luther, we see Christian men who are “lights of 
the world and stars of the human race.” 
Later on, when Protestantism itself seemed to 
have hardly a clear note of that which con- 
stituted Jesus’ gospel, there were here and 
there noble men who had the “mind of Christ,” 
such saintly and heroic spirits as Roger 
Williams, George Fox, William Penn, John 
Robinson, and the founders of New England 
who sailed in the Mayflower. The last half 
of Mr. Dole’s little book opens with a study of 
the nineteenth century, which he declares to 
have been “equally wonderful for the immense 
growth of the world’s material resources and 
the gain of mankind in spiritual power.” He 
regards the beliefs in expiatory sacrifices, in 
diabolism, and in endless punishment as practi- 
cally outgrown. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to hear Dr. M. J. Savage affirm that “two- 
thirds of the people in this country to-day are 
cringing and afraid, under the thought of a God 
who is barbaric and a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion.” That Mr. Dole accepts the moral leader- 
ship of Jesus is clear from the quotations al- 
ready given and from his emphatic statement 
that “no other life has carried such an inspira- 


_ tion for the making of righteousness and good 


will.” It will hardly be considered important 
that he prefers to urge his hearers to follow 
the “magnificent procession of true-hearted 
men who all go the same way” that Jesus took. 
In his closing chapters, Mr. Dole discusses the 
problem of the modern church. To much that 
he says on this subject all liberal Christians 
will assent. Questions, however, will arise, as 
to whether this new “Civic Church” — more a 
school or a university than a fellowship of aspir- 
ing and worshipping souls—would satisfy even 
the ethical needs of our modern world. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK LITERATURE. Ed- 
ited by John Henry Wright, LL.D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Prof. Wright gives 
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the credit for the choice of selections in this 
volume, and for the biographical and other 
notes, to Miss Clara Hitchcock Seymour of 
Bryn Mawr, who had in her task the assistance 
of her father, professor of Greek in Yale Uni- 
versity. Prof. Wright’s own share was to con- 
tribute the introduction, which is an admirable 
study of the advantages and disadvantages 
attendant upon such a volume of translations 
and the relation of Greek literature to Greek 
life. The Iliad is represented here by three 
memorable passages in Bryant’s translation, and 
the Odyssey by one book in Worsley’s version, 
Twenty-five or more selections from the lyric 
poets are followed by Mrs. Browning’s Prome- 
theus Bound and Plumptre’s Antigone, each 
given entire; and selections from the Heracles 
and nearly the whole of the Alkestis in Brown. 
ing’s transcript and scenes from the Birds 
and the Frogs of Aristophanes complete the 
division given to the dramatists. Extracts from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, and 
Demosthenes, represent Greek classical prose; 
and the book closes with selections from The- 
ocritus and from Lucian, “the first of the mod- 
erns.” The volume will be found valuable by 
many who desire a better acquaintance with 
Greek thought and literature; and its best use 
may well be.to send its readers to the complete 
translations of the originals, if they are unable 
to seek the originals themselves. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. By Florence Merriam Bailey. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50 net. 
Mrs. Bailey is best known by her maiden name, 
Florence A. Merriam; and her book, Birds 
through an Opera-glass, was one of the first 
to attract the interest of young people to bird 
study. This handbook covers the birds of the 
great plains, the great basin, the Pacific slope, 
and the lower Rio Grande Valley, and does for 
this section what Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s 
handbook has done for the East. The descrip- 
tions and biographical sketches of our Western 
birds include a]! the United States species not 
treated by Chapman, besides those which are 
common to both sections of the country. Mrs. 
Bailey has had fine opportunities and skilled 
assistance in the preparation of her book. It 
contains over five hundred pages and more than 
six hundred illustrations, including thirty-two 
full-page plates from new drawings by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. In the introduction, Dr. 
T. S. Palmer furnishes a paper on bird protec- 
tion, the subjects of economics, migration, and 
note-taking are treated, and a list of the species 
found at various representative localities are 
supplied by competent ornithologists. 


THE HERITAGE. By Burton Egbert Steven- 
son. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
This vigorous and picturesque story grows in 
interest while the young Virginians, who have 
lost their estates by the hard times that followed 
the Revolution, make their way westward, and 
take part in the ill-fated Indian campaign of St. 
Clair, the second Braddock, and later in the 
triumphant expedition of Mad Anthony Wayne, 
which opened the Western country to settlers. 
Stewart Randolph was taken prisoner by the 
Indians, with whom he remained three years ; and 
the story of his return to those who had thought 
him dead is an exciting part of the book. He 
bears te Washington the news of Wayne’s vic- 
tory and it is Nellie Custis who manages to 
bring the love of the hero to a happy ending. 
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It is a story of a man’s friendship as well as of 
his adventures and his love, and it is well told, 
A Houghton & Mifflin book always counts for 
all it is worth, so attractive is the setting of type 
and paper; and this novel deserves it. 


THE Book or NATuRE Mytus. By Florence 
Holbrook. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
65 cents.—Miss Holbrook has chosen the mate- 
rial for her second reader according to scientific 
principles. The explanations of the phenomena 
of nature as given naively by the primitive races 
naturally appeal early and with peculiar interest 
to the imagination of a young child. Each 
myth, while not long, is complete in itself. The 
child who has gone through the Hiawatha 
primer is especially prepared for these stories, 
which keep him still in the out-of-door life, and 
give him felk-lore at the very time he is best 
fitted to enjoy it. Why the cat always falls on 
her feet, why the magpie’s nest is poorly built, 
why the dove and rabbit are timid and the 
bear’s tail short, the moon’s face white, and the 
sea salt, all these stories with many, many 
others are told in language that is simple, not 
by any apparent effort, but naturally so, and 
with a gradually increased vocabulary. The 
book will be a real treasure to a mother who 
encourages a child in reading aloud to her. 


THe ART OF THE VATICAN. By Mary 
Knight Potter. Boston; L. C. Page& Co. $2 
net.—This history of the Vatican Palace and 
an account of the principal art treasures within 
its walls is the first of a series of volumes on 
the art galleries of Europe. In the nature of 
the case, since it is not a guide-book, there is 
no attempt to note even superficially all the 
treasures of the palace. After a chapter on 
the palace as a whole, its history, noted occu- 
pants, and present condition, the important 
galleries, museums, and chapels are described, 
with full consideration of the most noted works, 
To original research or independent criticism 
the book makes no claim; but the appreciation, 
careful interpretation, and clearness of style 
make the book valuable. More than forty full- 
page illustrations add greatly to the interest of 
the book, which must take high place among the 
handsome gift-books of the present season. 


THE Cynic’s CALENDAR OF REVISED WIS- 
DOM FOR 1903. By Oliver Herford, Ethel 
Watts Mumford, and Addison Mizner. San 
Francisco: Elder & Shepard. 75 cents.—The 
authors of this calendar have taken pains and 
displayed skill worthy of a better cause. For 
the amusement of an idle half-hour these per- 
versions of wise sayings may amuse; but, spread 
over a year, the mood must pall upon the 
reader or pervert him. For once, such a saying 
as “A lie in time saves nine” amuses; but one 
ought to forget it immediately, lest it tempt 
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him. ‘God sends the tempest to the shorn 
lambs” does not amuse. “Where there’s a will, 
there’s a lawsuit,” may pass. But we find neither 
wit nor wisdom in the following perversion 
of Scripture: “ ‘Mercy and truth are met to- 
gether, righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other.’ Look out!!!” 


Miss MurFFer’s CHRISTMAS PARTY. By 
Samuel McChord Crothers. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1 net.—Mr. Crothers’s story 
gave such pleasure when it was first written for 
a special occasion that it was often called for, 
and now takes its place where it belongs as a 
permanent addition to the literature of child- 
hood, It makes its appeal not only to the 
children, but to all who ever enjoyed the litera- 
ture of childhood, and have kept unspoiled in 
their own hearts the memories and sympathies 
of that time when Alice in Wonderland, the 
Arabian Nights, and Grimms’ Fairy Tales rep- 
resented real things in a real world which was 
worth livingin, Dr, Crothers’s imagination plays 
with the subject in the most charming fashion, 
and.confirms his title to take his place among 
the interpreters of the ideal world in which all 
healthy children live. 


HALE CALENDAR. Boston: Lend a Hand 
Society, 1 Beacon Street. $1.—A gentleman 
was shown two photographs of Edward Everett 
Hale. “This,” he said, “is the great preacher, 
philanthropist, reformer, author, poet, and pa- 
triot,—the man who belongs to the whole world. 
That one,” he continued, “is our friend whom 
we meet daily in the street and whom we love.” 
It is the friend that the Lend a Hand. Society 
ig sending out with a daily message of faith and 
hope and love. Be it grave or gay, the word 
that he brings is always with the prophet’s 
vision: he sees the coming of the kingdom of 
God. The congregation will be large that each 
day will hear the message and join in. prayer 
with the great leader of our time as the year 
goes by. From North to South, from East to 
West, the beautiful and artistic calendar will 
bring joy and gladness. 


MARGARITA. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.—The 
fight for the Mississippi, in which Spanish, 
French, and English took part, was attended with 
sufficient romance and interest to furnish forth 
scores of historical novels with exciting and not 
too improbable incidents. Margarita is the 
dark-eyed Spanish love of a French nobleman 
trying his fortunes in the new country; but 
there is comparatively little reason for consider- 
ing her the heroine of the book, unless for the 
reason that she marries the hero. Bienville and 
Mlle, de Cadillac have much to do with the 
story, which takes place partly in France, and 
follows the devious course of political changes 
that affected the condition of Louisiana and the 
transplanted Europeans. The romance of the 
story is connected with the fate of a mysterious 
opal, the talisman of the Indians. 


A BuNCH OF RoPE YARNS, By Stanton Hi; 
King. Boston: The Gorham Press,—Mr. King 
is the author of Dog Watches at Sea, in which he 
spoke that which he knew from personal experi- 
ence. His new book is a miscellany of articles 
descriptive of a sailor’s life, his superstitions, 
pets, his housekeeping duties and stolen pleas- 
ures. Mr. King writes with the utmost frankness 
and modesty, willing to confess his own errors, 
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and wasting time neither in excuse nor apology. 
He is now the superintendent of the Sailor’s 
Haven Mission in Charlestown; and one of the 
chapters is a defence of billiard and pool tables 
and smoking-rooms in such a mission,—a stand 
for which he would receive, we should think, no 
criticism whatever. The style of the book is 
simple and straightforward, and it will be read 
with interest. 


Tue SHip oF DrEAMS. By Louise Forsslund. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Both 
plot and characters of this novel have a certain 
wild, romantic interest hardly to have been ex- 
pected in a story-of life on Long Island. A 
curse fulfilled, a lovely red princess of a hero- 
ine with savage blood in her veins, a mad 
grandmother, family pride and family indepen- 
dence, true love crowned, and the curse lifted 
from an ancient house,—these are the elements 
of a story which absorbs the reader much as a 
fairy tale fascinates a child. Yet through it 
all is the strain of realism which makes it 
emphatically a story of to-day. The opening 
chapters are somewhat confused, and give no 
adequate idea of the real simplicity of the story, 
which holds one steadily to the end. 


A SHERBURNE Quest. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 90 
cents net.—The tenth of the Sherburne books 
tells the story of Honor and her development 
from the eagar college graduate into the lovings 
happy woman. Yet the reader will be even more 
interested in the fortunes of Millicent, who was 
left by the previous volume in the prospect of 
a cheerless future. It is difficult to understand 
the situation or the relations of the characters 
in these books, unless one has read faithfully 
from the beginning and is blessed with a reten- 
tive memory. It is a long time since Miss 
Douglas won her place as a favorite writer for 
girls. 


Boy DONALD AND HIS HERo. By Penn 
Shirley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 60 cents 
net,—Penn Shirley is Sophie May’s sister, and 
writes with the same animation and grace for 
the many small children who read her books 
eagerly or ask to have them read aloud. Boy 
Donald is the sister of Little Miss Weezy, who 
gave the name to a previous series of books, 
the best known of Penn Shirley’s writings; and 
this is the third volume of the present Set. 
The children live on a ranch, and a prairie fire 
and a barbecue are exciting incidents of the 
book; but the real charm is in the every-day 
sayings and doings of these bright, natural 
children, 


Gurss AGAIN. By L. J. Bridgman. Boston: 
H. M. Caldwell Company.— Those who are fa- 
miliar with Mr. Bridgman’s former publications 
do not need to be told that he has genius of the 
kind that is appreciated both by children and 
by their parents. On one page the question is 
put in a little poem, in which the answer is indi- 
cated. Then in the margin are various possi- 
ble answers, labelled, “It is not this”’ When 
curiosity and invention are exhausted, the 
reader turns the page, and finds on the other 
side the answer in a very interesting picture 
printed in colors. The title will appeal to all 
who bought the former volume entitled, Guess. 


STORIES OF CALIFORNIA. By Ella M., 
Sexton. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1. 
This book was written primarily for the chil- 
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dren of California, that they might know the 
early conditions and later development of their 
beautiful State, understand its romance as well 
as its history, and become interested in its 
natural features, the fruits, birds, animals, etc. 
It is a wonderful story; and it is told in simple, 
direct style, with no attempt to “write down” to 
the children. It would be admirable supple- 
mentary reading for children in schools, teach- 
ing them history and geography that children 
of every State should know, and giving them an 
idea of the resources of our country. 


A PocKETFUL oF Posts. _ By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
Miss Brown’s poems for children include verse 
of many sorts, nonsense rhymes, anecdotes, 
ballads and songs. Most of them have appeared 
previously in periodicals, and many are not un- 
familiar to readers of the Home department in 
the Christian Register. Some of the poems are 
graceful fancies, others are whimsical and funny 
in ways that a child is the first to appreciate. A 
few are more serious in thought, but all speak 
directly to children with no apparent effort. 
The rubricated marginal notes sometimes illus- 
trate the poems in unexpected ways. 


THE CHILD’s Lirz oF Jxsus. By Rev. 
H. R. Haweis. New York: Raphael Tuck & 
Sons.—This is a posthumous work of the gifted 
author, the last book of the many which he 
published and one into which, as his publishers 
say, he threw himself body and soul. It jis not 
intended to supersede the reading of the Bible 
narrative, but to supplement that by giving 
explanations and descriptions, to render map 
references convenient, and, most of all, to pro- 
vide attractive pictures of important and inter- 
esting events that shall rivet a child’s attention 
and remain in his memory. There are twenty 
full-page colored plates, besides many other 
illustrations. 


THE Lost ANGEL AND THE STORM Baby. 
By John Snyder Boston: George H. Ellis 
Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents.—These 
are two Christmas stories written for special 
occasions, and now brought together and pub- 
lished because they have served their purpose 
so well that they deserve a more permanent 
form. The first is an idealization of the stork 
legend, and the second is a tale of the St. 
Louis cyclone, in which the fortunes of a real 
baby are recited. The book is for sale at the 
office, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


IN THE GREEN Forest. By Katharine Pyle. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, $1.50.—This is a 
fairy story and a nature story. It takes an elf 
and a fairy nightshade and redcap through the 
forests and fields, and tells of the innumerable 
adventures they have with bees, birds, and 
flowers. Many things happened that no one 
will understand but the little children, and 
things were said that very wise old people would 
not hear at all. But we think the little ones 
will understand and love the book even before 
they are able to read it for themselves. 


A DornFIELD SuMMER. By Mary M. Haley: 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 net.—Miss 
Haley has written an interesting and sensible 
story for girls, in which some of their short- 
comings are set forth with such good humor 
and genuine understanding of a girl’s small 
temptations that her readers may profit by her 
suggestions without knowing it. Dornfield is a 


_ Albrecht Durer 
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E. P. Dutton & Co.’s New Books 


. LUCA AND ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA and their Successors 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. With over 150 


“No artists, perhaps, have better expressed the charm and sweetness oi \childhood. 
... The yolume is a beautiful example of typography. The illustrations are lavish, and 


help out well the author’s text.” —V. Y. Sz. 


reproductions in photogravure and _half-tone. 


8vo. $8.00 met. *(Express, 40 cents.) 


_ ‘Full justice is done to both in this sumptuous volume. Biography, detailed criti- 
cism, chronological tables, bibliography, etc., with over one hundred and fifty photo- 
gravures and other reproductions of high merit. 


A worthy tribute to a neglected 


school of Florentine art.’’—Outlook. 


CONSTABLE and his Influence on Landscape Painting 


By C. J. HOLMES. With more than 70 photogravure plates. 
Edition, too copies for America, $35.00 met. , 
artial account of Constable’s life and character, the main portion of this book has been devoted ; first, to tracin; 


plates, $125.00 met. 


While no pains have been spared to give an accurate and im 


Edition de Luxe, 10 copies for America, printed on Japanese vellum, with extra 


briefly the rise of naturalism in landscape up to the time of Constable's youth; then to studying very carefully the influences under which the painter developed his own persona 


much influence upon the 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART 


Edited by EDWARD GARNETT. Each volume 16mo, 200 pages, 
Each, cloth, 75 cents wet; leather, 


with 30 to 60 illustrations. 
$1.00 wet (postage 6 cents). 


“Tn each case a critical essay which contains real criticism. Interesting and stimu- 


apes Nation. 


he yolumes are tastefully bound and printed, and are illustrated from the most 
characteristic examples of the artist’s work, altogether making beautiful examples of 


“A charming series. The 


JUST READY 


The King’s Garden: 
Or, The Life of the World to Come 


Compiled by W. M. L. JAY. 
t2mo. 386 pages. Cloth. $1.25 met. 


“To bring together for our enlightenment, comfort, and 
inspiration as many as possible of these pictures of the 
imagination, combined with more authoritative statements, 
comments, and conclusions solidly founded on Holy 
Scripture, is the object of this book.—Preface.” 


A Grand Duchess and her Court 
By FRANCES GERARD. 


2vols. 8vo. $7.50 met. 
_“*We commend this eminently readable work.’— 


HOLIDAY 


Robin Hood and his Adventures 


By PAUL CRESWICK, author of ‘In Alfred’s Days,” 
etc. Illustrated in color and black and white by T. H. 
ROBINSON. §8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


This is an ideal boy’s book. It deals with the famous 
Robin Hood of romance, a hero that has always been dear 
to the boy’s heart, and is full of spirit and adventure, 


A Child’s History of England 


By CHARLES DICKENS. With many illustrations by 
Patten Wilson. 12mo, square. $2.50. 


Tales from Shakespeare 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. With 6 full-page 
illustrations in color, and over 70 illustrations in black 
and white by Walter Paget. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


The Scottish Chiefs 


By Miss JANE PORTER. With oyer 7s illustrations by 
T. H. Robinson. Colored frontispiece; square 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


By Lena ECKENSTEIN 
hs ictures\serye admirably the best purpose of book illus- 
tration, and help the reader the better to understand the letterpress.” 


the book-maker’s art. 
The following four volumes are ready? Mozart 

Rossetti" By Forp Mapox HUEFFER 

“One of the best studies we have had of an erratic talent which has generally pro- Haydn 
voked undue laudation or excessive dispraise.”— V.Y. Evening Post. Mendel h 

_ Rembrandt By AuGUSTE BREAL UCU AE 

_ “Free from the absurdities of current zsthetic criticism.... Concise and refresh- | Handel 
ing.” —Critic. 
Fred Walker By Crementina Brack | Wagner 

“Dainty in appearance, nicely printed, profusely and well illustrated, and thor- | Beethoven 
oughly and intelligently written.’ Bach 

Cc 


An Anthology of Victorian Poetry 


Edited by the Rignr Hon. Sin MOUNTSTU-| By Dr. CARL, PETERS. 


ART GRANT DUFF. 
$2.50 med (postage 17 cents). 


“Nothing could more tellingly attest the literary rich- 
ness of the Victorian Reign than this Victorian Anthology, 
a carefully edited and handsomely printed volume, which 
well fills its honorable station, and will commend itself 
for many reasons to collectors and ‘readers of the best 
English poetry of the last century.”—Literary World. 


Life and Letters of H. Taine 
1828-1852 


Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. 
DEVONSHIRE. t2mo. 326 pages. $2.00 
net (postage Io cents). 


_ “This is a strong, manly, and healthful book,—the 
picture of a noble mind, reflective and full of philosophy, 
particularly instructive and suggestive in a rushing, strug- 
gling, sciolistic age like the present.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


8vo. Cloth, 


BOOKS FOR THE 


The Adventures 
of Don Quixote 
of La Mancha 


By MIGUEL DE CER- 
VANTES. _ Iilustrated 
by W. Heath Robinson. 
izmo, square. $2.50. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines 


By Mrs. JAMESON. With many decorative designs 
and illustrations by R. Anning Bell. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Bible Stories 


Retold by L. L. WEEDON. With 8 full-page color 
plates and over 7o illustrations in black and white. 
4to. Cloth, $2.50. 


The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ 


By IDA W. HUTCHINSON. With many illustrations 
y Patten Wilson. r2mo. 154 pp._ Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

“Just what we have been looking for,—the life of 
Jesus told with utmost simplicity in the very words of the 
authorized version, omitting all passages puzzling to little 
children.”— Congregationalist. 


DUTTON’S COLOR BOOKS, through the charm and perfection of the colors used, are known in 


Catalogues and Circulars descriptive of the above and our other Books, Calendars, and Cards sent free on application 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers - 


genius, and to eae thoroughly the true character of his achievement; and, lastly, to considering the variations and extensions of Constable’s practice, which have had so 
landscape painters of to-day, both in Britain and on the Continent. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS 


Edited by F. J. CROWEST. 
(Mailed on receipt of price.) 


In offering this series, the publishers have tried to produce volumes that.are relia- 
ble, but not so technical as to discourage the ordinary reader. L t i 
has made it his object to combine the musician’s life and its connection with his art. 
No little pains have been spent in the make-up of the volumes. 
size, printed on an excellent paper, in clear type, and well illustrated. 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 each. 


In each case the author 


They are convenient in 


By B. J. BREAKSPERE 


“ The best short study of the composer that has appeared.” — Churchman. 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 
By STEPHEN S, STRATTON 
By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS 
By C, A. LIDGEY 

By F. W. CRowEs? 

By C. F. A. WILLIAMS 


“The same excellent features noted in the Beethoven volume are found here, and 
they render the series valuable alike to student and musician.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


The Eldorado of the Ancients 


Fully illustrated. 
8vo. $5.00 wet. 


This last volume by the well-known African explorer 
deals with the period from 1896 to 1902. Among other 
things, the author brings evidence to show that the 
“Ophir” of Solomon corresponds with South Africa. 


A Patrick’s Day Hunt 


By E. GE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN 
ROSS, authors of “Some Experiences of 
an Irish Ry M.,” etc. Illustrated in text 
and with 8 full-page color plates, oblong. 
$2.50. 


A genuinely humorous piece -by.the well-known au- 
thors of “Experiences of an Irish M.” The story is 
illustrated by some excellent color plates, and the book 
makes an ideal gift. 


YOUNG 


MRS. PIERSON’S NEW BOOK 


Among the Night People 

By CLARA D. PIERSON. Illustrated by F. C. Gor- 
don. x2mo. $1.00 #e¢ (postage 11 cents). 3 
When the Heart is Young 


By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. Iilus- 
trated by Harper Pennington. 12mo. $1.00 wet (post- 
age 8 cents). 


Careless Jane and Other Tales 


By KATHARINE PYLE. Illustrated. remo. 75 cents 
net (postage 7 cents). 

Lassie and Laddie 

A Story for Little Lads and Lassies. By MARY D. 
BRINE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00 net. 


Bob Knight’s Diary: Camping Out 
With sketches by Bob. By CHARLOTTE CURTIS 
SMITH.’ r2mo. $1.20 net (postage 11 cents). 


Logan the lingo 


A story of the Frontier. By Colonel H.R. GORDON. 
Illustrated. r2mo, $1.20 me? (postage 14 cents). 


all cultivated homes where there are children, 


31 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
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small country town, where there is plenty of 
fun and good companionship for the summer; 
and the boarding-school girls, set free from 
their studies, manage to make the most of their 
time. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. In 
twenty-one plates. Invented and engraved by 
William Blake. 1,000 copies issued in fac- 
simile by J. M. Dent & Co., London, and G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Boston. Published at $4.00 
net.— This is a luxurious reproduction of the 
text and plates published by the author in 1826. 
It isa fine piece of work. Each picture with 
its text occupies a page on hand-made paper, 
‘etching surface, royal octavo. The book fur- 
nishes an admirable and characteristic illustra- 
tion of the weird genius of William Blake. 


BRIDGMAN’s Kewrts. By L. J. Bridgman. 
Boston: H. M. Caldwell Co.—The Kewts 
were suggested no doubt by the Brownies, but 
they are entirely different in spirit and behav- 
ior. Their various adventures are told in 
thyme, and take them in turn throngh all the 
States in the Union, skilfully suggesting that 
which is most characteristic of each State or 
Territory. It makes knowledge ridiculously 
easy and attractive, and deserves the success it 
will have. 


Herpi. By Johanna Spyri. 
Helen S, White. 
Co. 


Translated by 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
60 cents.— There are three and possibly 
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even more English translations of this charming 
German story. The present version is carefully 
made, and appears to be complete. It is the 
story of a free, simple, happy life, sure to benefit 
as well as interest the children who read it. It 
hardly needs an introduction to American 
readers, with whom it has long been popular. 


Avery. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co—This tale of domestic 
life told in three short parts, has appeared in 
Harper’s under the title “His Wife.” It is 
thoroughly after the unusual aspects always so 
vividly drawn by the authoress; and, except for 
the somewhat over-melodramatic tone here and 
there, the story is admirable in its tenderness, 
telling insight, and elevating moral purpose. 


Miscellaneous. 


Joys beyond Joy, Mrs. Beatley’s booklet, is 
made up of half a dozen poems and extracts 
from papers which were written for the Alliance 
Branch at the Church of the Disciples. They 
have had as many as thirty readings in different 
Branches. The sale of the book will benefit the 
funds of the Church of the Disciples. 


One of the best stories in the Golden Hour 
Series published by T. Y, Crowell & Co. is 
Miss De Peyster’s Boy, by Etheldred B, Barry. It 
tells of the unconscious heroism of a little boy 
who followed after a circus, from very different 
motives than those which impelled Pony Baker, 
Mr. Howells’s young hero. In The Wonder Ship, 
Sophie Swett tells of two children who are car- 
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ried off unintentionally on a steamer, and go 
through. some surprising adventures before they 
reach home again. Zhe Child and the Treeis a 
story by Bessie Kenyon Ulrich, in which each 
chapter is woven around a certain kind of tree, 
and includes considerable information in addi- 
tion to the story interest. The books of this 
series are sold for 50 cents. 


Molly is one of the Golden Hour Series 
published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., and is the 
story of a girl who was not quick in learning her 
lessons, but whose pluck, good nature, and faith- 
fulness more than made up for any lack of 
cleverness. It is written by Barbara Yechton, 
who has written much and well for young peo- 
ple. Another bright story in the same series is 
Eva A. Madden’s Zhe 2 Can School, intended 
for smaller children. It describes with anima- 
tion the doings of the primary class through a 
year of their school work, and is evidently an 
outcome of actual experience. The different 
children are consistently presented, and teachers 
might take notes of the suggestions. 


Mrs. Mary W. Tileston, whose compilation/of 
Daily Strength for Daily Needs is still the most 
popular book of the kind ever issued, has put 
together a selection of daily prayers arranged 
upon a similar plan and intended to supplement 
the earlier volume. The prayers’ have been 
gathered from many sources, ancient and 
modern, with the primary object to nourish the 
spiritual life. “Fourteen centuries of prayer, 
inspiration, and praise,” says the editor, “unite 
here in one harmony of devotion.” There is an 
index of subjects and also an index of authors. 
The names oftenest in the book are Rev. John 
Dawson, Thomas 4 Kempis, Rev. James Mar- 
tineau, Rev. E. B. Pusey, Rev. Rowland Wil- 


Second volume of the Pan-American Series. 
Price $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 


the boy heroes. 


THE YOUNG VOLCANO EXPLORERS 


Or, American Boys in the West Indies 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER,. 


Full account of the eruption of Mt. Pelée in connection with the adventures of 


Bright, Wholesome, New Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


EACH HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


By Mary G. DARLING. 


THE BEST POSSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A GIRL OF THIS CENTURY 


It is sensible and womanly.—A merican Ecclesiastical Review. 


$1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 


Second volume of the Colonial Series. 
12mo, $1.00 net (postage 13 cents), 


Third volume of the St. Lawrence Series. 
net (postage 15 cents). 

. __ Dr. Tomlinson alwa 

inspiring to the best in all things.— Boston Beacon. 


TOM WINSTONE « WIDE 


portage 12 cents), 


Journal, 


h.D. Illustrated from famous paintings. 
8 cents). 


MARCHING ON NIAGARA 
Or, The Soldier Boy of the Old Frontier 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 
= SAY book is a great treat in the hands of any boy.— The Christian Endeavor 
‘orld. f 


LOST ON THE ORINOCO 


Or, American Boys in Venezuela 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Decorated cover. $1.00 net (postage 13 cts.). 
Boys ought to read a book like this, and will be eager to do so when they are 
brought within reach.— Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia). 


CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Or, A Summer’s Vacation in Historic Waters 
By E. T. TOMLINSON. $1.20 


writes with a purpose “ true to life” and at the same time 


By “MARTHA JAMES,” author of ‘‘My Friend Jim.” 


‘om is the sort of a boy that other boys will like to read about.— Boston Home 


IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN. ELIZABETH 


Thing volume of the Makers of England Series. By EvA MARCH TAPPAN, 


..__The author’s knowledge of bygone times is convincing, her style charmingly 
pale and the light she throws on domestic habits of real value.— Outlook (New 
ork). 


Ask any Bookseller for these. 


BRAVE HEART ELIZABETH 


A Story of the Ohio Frontier 


Second volume of the Brave Heart Series. By ADELE E. THOMPSON. 
Cloth. $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 


The story has all the verve and dash which have become common features of 
tales of Revolutionary period.— Outlook (New York). 


A Girl in Earnest 
By S. JENNIE SMITH. $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 


Madge is as wise as she is earnest, and her success comes to her because of 
great and genuine merit.— Boston Journal. 


MADGE 


age 10 cents), 


AWAKE”’ 


Cloth. 80 cents cents) 


tronalist (Boston). 


80 cents net (postage 


RANDY AND HER FRIENDS 


Third volume of the Randy Books. By AMY BROOKS. 


The great merit of this series is the absence of the silly and feeble-willed parents 
with ill-mannered and slangy daughters.— Times (Phila 


THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR 


By Nina RHOADES, author of ‘Only Dollie.” 


The heroine —a little blind girl—is winning, patient, and very girlish, and her 
good fortune seems the proper reward for her patience and affliction.— Congrega- 


HORTENSE, A DIFFICULT CHILD 


By Epna A. FOSTER, editor of the Children’s Page, Youth’s Companion. 
80 cents net (postage 10 cents), 


The story is vivacious and full of charm for older readers as well as for 
children.— Bookseller (Chicago). 


Send for our Free Tllustrated Holiday Catalogue 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


80 cents net (post- 


lphia). 


80 cents net (postage 10 ~ 
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liams, ahd Christina Rossetti. More than twice 
as many are taken from Miss Rossetti as from 
any other. : 


Raphael Tuck & Sons send out upward of four 
hundred different sets of entirely new Christ- 
mas and New Year cards, prepared by artists 
who have had years of experience in this spe- 
cial branch of art. The firm has won a well- 
earned celebrity for the artistic beauty of their 
productions, and this year’s output shows many 


new ideas attractively carried out. Besides. 


the cards, more or less elaborate calendars 
suggest Christmas and New Year. One of the 
largest in four pages is called ‘“Nature’s Daugh- 
ters,” and shows four types of women, rep- 
resenting Fire, Water, Earth, and Air, in gold- 
beaded panels. “Buds and Blossoms” repro- 
duces sprays of hyacinth, apple-blossoms, and 
roses, in combination with charming children and 
dainty verses of greeting by the best poets. 
These are tied with heavy silk cord, and come 
boxed. Somewhat less expensive is “Peace 
on Earth,” showing a picture of the nativity by 
Francis Brundage. The daily tear-off block 
calendar shows the day of the week with a text 
of Scripture. “Ring out the Old, ring in the 
New,” is a threefold drop. The bell can be 
raised, the calendar months showing under- 


‘neath. Holly leaves and berries brighten the 


effect. “Scenes from Shakespeare” gives re- 
productions in photogravure illustrating Shake- 
speare’s tragedies. Besides the Christmas 
cards and calendars, illustrated booklets con- 
tain favorite poems and selections. 


T. ¥. Crowell & Co. publish a new series of 
books for young people, called “The Golden 
Hour Series,” and including bright, well-written 
stories by well-known authors. How the Twins 
captured a Hessian, by James Otis, is a story 
of the Revolution. The ten-year-old twins lock 
up an officer in the barn for fear he will murder 
their mother, and they release him a little later 
because they fear he will get hungry, But the 
adventure turns out to be a good piece of work 
for the boys. Homer Greene is the author of 
Whispering Tongues, a lively story of college 
life, printed not long ago in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, which appeals to rather older readers 
than the other books of the series. This is not 
the only book to appear this season from Mr. 
Greene. An original animal story of much 
interest is Master Frisky, by Clarence W. 
Hawkes; and it is marked by a variety of inci- 
dent, and encourages, without sentimentality, the 
lesson of kindness to animals and an interest 
in their ways and doings. Kindness to children 
is taught in another book, Daistes and Diggleses, 
by Evelyn Raymond, which tells how the big 
bunch of daisies sent to the city brought the 
most beautiful good forture into Diggleses’ 
Court. The interest which boys of to-day are 
taking in amateur journalism is fairly set forth 
in The Caxton Club, by Amos R. Wells. The 
National Amateur Press Asssociation is an 
important organization of boys who are print- 
ing little papers, partly for fun, and partly for 
training. The boys of this story belong to it; 
and the book is not only interesting as a story, 
but may prove suggestive to other bright boys. 
The books of this series are sold for 50 cents. 


The Magazines. 


Poet-lore, now in its fourteenth year, becomes 
with the new year the American Quarterly, a 
review which will stand as an exponent of the 
literary movement of the present time in all 
countries and for the social ideals and tenden- 
cies now shaping progress in thought and life. 
George Willis Cooke will be associated with the 
former editors, Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss 
Helen A. Clarke, and will conduct a new depart- 
ment distinctively sociological. They intend to 
maintain the sound and serious qualities of the 
competent quarterly, but animated by a forward- 
looking spirit and full of enthusiastic faith in 
the shaping force of human and social potencies. 
In the coming January-March number Mr. 
Cooke will discuss recent sociological works, 
Zola’s social theories, and the coal strike. 


The. Christian Register 
Books Received. 


To PusiisHERS.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’ saddress 
and price, if known, But we can guarantee no other re- 
turn, as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us 
to limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


_From the American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
The Spark in the Clod. By J.T. Sunderland. 8 cents 


net, 
Immortality, and Other Essays. By Charles Carroll 
Everett. $1.20 met. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Boston Days. By Lilian Whiting. 
from Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Guide to the Study and Use of Reference Books. By 
Alice B. Kroeger. $1.25 net. 
trom Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Days We Remember. By Marian Douglas. §r.25. 
The Dancers. By Edith M. Thomas. $1.50. 
Cupid is King. By Roy Farrell Greene. $1.25. 
From B. W. Huebsch, New York, 
A Book of Meditations, By Edward Howard Griggs. 
I 


50. 
From the Knickerbocker Press, New York. 
Some Rejected Verse. By William D. Washburn, Jr. 
trom Pafraets Book Company, Troy, N.Y. 
Flowers of Song from Many Lands. By Krederic Rowland 
Marvin. 
From Dodge Publishing Co., New York. 
For Every Music Lover. By Aubertine Woodward Moore. 


$1.25. 
Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Iris Mazurka. For the piano. By Clarence Hamilton. 

The Blessed Birth. A song for Christmas for high or 
medium voice. By Homer A, Norris. 

Gavotte. Forthe piano. By A. Monestel. 

To Julia. Song for high voice. By Adolf Frey. 

My True Love’s Eyes. Song for high voice, By Alfred 
Wooler. 

In Spring. Song for high voice. By Adolf Frey. 

eer ape Waltzes, For the piano. By Edwin Dudley 

mith, 


THE LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


AND 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 
Pastor of the Unitarian Church at Wellesley Hilts 


These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. EL.is Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 
Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 
The New Testament Miracles. 
The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 
The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 
Jesus as he was. 
Inspiration. 
The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 
The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a7a Congress Street, * er Oe Beston 
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A Few New Books 


BOSTON DAYS . 
By LILIAN WHITING : 


In her new book Lilian Whiting, the author of 
‘*The World Beautiful,” has aimed to tallize 
into literary record the unique phases and excep- 
tional movements which have stamped their im- 
press upon the City of the Puritans, Illustrated, 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net. 


JOURNEYS WITH DUMAS 


The Speronara, describing a Mediterranean Trip. 
Translated from the French of Alexandre Dumas, 
by KaTHARINE PrescoTT WoRMELEY. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


WITH A SAUCEPAN OVER 
THE SEA 


Quaint .and Delicious Recipes from Foreign 
Kitchens — something new in cook-books — by 
ADELAIDE Keen. Illustrated, 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.50 net, 


THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK 


A survey of the religious life of our time as related 
to progress. By WILLARD C, SELLECK. 16mo, 
$1.00 net, 


THE PRINCESS KALLISTO 


Six fairy tales of real value for little folk, by 
mM. Dana Orcutt. Illustrated in color, 4to, 
$2.00 ez, 


LITTLE WOMEN 


Holiday, Edition of Louisa M. Aucort’s famous 
story, with 15 full-page pictures by ALIckE BARBER 
StrpHens. Crown 8vo, $2.00. Uniform with 
An Oldfashioned Girland Little Men. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


254 Washington Street, Boston 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 


By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No, 26 


The power of God in man -is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 


By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
1ith Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 


By Rey. JULIAN C, JAYNES 
1lth Series. No. 28 
The transformation of the human into the 
divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 

applying to the AMERICAN. UNITARIAN Asso- 

CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. ; 
Please order by Series and Number 
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Che Bome: 
If and Perhaps. 


If every one were kind and sweet, 
And every one were jolly; 

If every heart with gladness beat, 
And none were melancholy ; 

If none should murmur or complain, 
And every one should labor 

In useful work, and each was fain 
To help and cheer his neighbor, — 

Then what a blessed world ’twould be, 

For you and ime, just you and me! 


And if, perhaps, we both should try 
That glorious time to hurry ; 
Tf you and I, just you and I, 
Should smile and never worry; 
If we should grow, just you and I, 
Kinder and sweeter hearted,— 
Perhaps in some near by and by 
That good time might get started. 
Then what a blessed world ’twould be, 
For you and me, just you and me! 
— Selected. 


How Mrs. Mayhew was Honored. 


Tim and Teddy Mayhew had not gone to 
Sunday-school very long. They used to live in 
the country, you know. Perhaps that was the 
reason why they paid so much more attention to 
the lesson, and seemed to think of it so much 
oftener during the week than a good many of 
the boys that I know. 

One Sunday their teacher had been talking 
to them about the Fifth Commandment. It 
took Tim and Teddie a long time to get home 
that afternoon, they had so much to say to each 
other. Their mother had come to the gate, and 
was looking down the street for them. 

The boys laughed softly when they saw her. 

“She doesn’t know, does she?” whispered 
Tim. 

“We'll make it a perfect surprise to her.” 

“She’s nicer than any of the others’ mothers,” 
whispered Teddie back. “We aren’t going to 
let everybody else be honoring their mother, and 
not honor ours some, I guess.” 

Then they started to meet her on a run. 

Sunday was a nice day in the Mayhew family, 
On other days Mrs. Mayhew had to go out to 
work, or else she was busy washing at home. 
But on Sunday everything was different, and it 
was lovely. 

At supper Teddie said :— 

“Mother, don’t you ever have a birthday?” 

“Dear me, I guess so!” she laughed. “But 
there isn’t time to think of everything.” 

“When is it?” asked Tim. 

“The end of next month, the 26th.” 

Teddie and Tim looked down at their plates 
and thought, “That suits beautifully !” 

Pennies were scarce among the Mayhews. 

“T'd rather it would be pennies,” Mrs. May- 
hew used to say, “than a good many other 
things,—family feelings for one. I don’t know 
how ever a poor, hard-working widow woman 
and her children would get on without them. 
Thank the Lord, they don’t have to!” 

She was right; they did not have to. Meat 
and potatoes might sometimes come short with 
the little Mayhews, but never affection. They 
could not have understood a world which lacked 
the sight of their mother’s broad smile, the 
sound of her long and varied list of “love 
names,” and the touch, on their cropped heads, 
of her big hands, wrinkled and shiny from 
much hot soap-suds. 
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“We've got to get some pennies somehow 
before the 26th of next month,” they kept say- 
ing to each other now every day. 

But the time slipped by, and they were still far 
behind the fifteen cents which were needed. 
For you may be sure that they had long ago 
picked out the “snrprise” in the shop window. 
It was a gorgeous bird of paradise in china, 
with quite wonderful wings, brooding over a 
nest which the polite clerk told them was a 
“jewel-case,—for the ladies to put their jewels 
in, you know.” 

“What’s jewels, Ted?” asked Tim, when they 
were staring outside again admiringly. 

“Diamonds,” answered Teddie promptly, 
“and —and crowns, and such things.” 

“But mother hasn’t got any,” said Tim. 

“I’m going to buy her some, though, soon as I 
get big,” answered Teddie. 

“So am I,” said Tim. “And then she’ll have 
the jewel-case all ready to put them in, won’t 
she? 

So, that important point being settled, every 
morning they looked in at the shop anxiously; 
and every morning they saw their bird of the 
brilliant plumage seated safely on her nest. But 
the fifteen pennies were slow to come. By the 
middle of the month they were only five. 
Another week went by, and then there were six 
days left. 

“What’ll we do,” said Tim, “if we can’t earn 
ten cents anyhow at all ?” 

“We've got to earn it,” said Teddie, a very 
determined look on his freckled face. And Tim 
felt satisfied that it would be earned. 

On Saturday a great ball match was to be 
played ; and Teddie and Tim, like the rest of the 
town, were wild about it. They had picked out 
the very telegraph pole from the top of which 
they could watch the game with as royal satis- 
faction as though they had each paid a dollar 
for aseat on the grand stand. 

But on Saturday morning Bill Lowe stopped 
them on the street. 

“J say,” he asked, ‘‘do you two fellows want 
to earn ten cents apiece ?” 

Did they! 

“Well now, if you’ll stay around my place this 
afternoon, and look after the outfit, I’ll give you 
that.” 

Bill’s “place” was a modest peanut-and-candy 
stall on a busy corner of the main street. 

“T want to catch the trade,” he explained, 
“down to the last minute before the game, and 
right after. This town’s going to be chock full 
of people, I can tell you. During the game I’ll 
be selling on the grounds myself, and I’m looking 
for somebody to leave in charge. You two 
could do it. There won’t be much to do, only 
just keep anybody from picking things up. 
What do you say ?” 

It was a little hard, but they did not hesitate 
long. The bargain was soon struck, and Bill 
went his way. 

“I'd have had to give any one else two or three 
times the money! Poor babies! they ain’t cut 
their eye teeth yet on trade the way some of us 
have. They’ll get rich faster by and by, when 
they know more.” 

But Teddie and Tim were pretty rich that 
afternoon. ; 

They bought the bird of paradise on the way 
home. But it took a great deal of thinking to 
know what’ to do with the other ten cents, 
which they were both agreed must be expended 
on the birthday celebration. Toward the end 
Tim waxed in favor of “vi’lets;—one of those 
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little bouquets of ’em like the other ladies 
wear.” Teddie was uncertain of the wisdom of 
this choice; but he yielded, at last, good-nat- 
uredly, and “‘vi’lets” it was. 

On the morning of the 26th the presentations 
were made in due form, Teddie being master of 
ceremonies; and, though the boys expected 
much from their mother in the way of surprise 
and pleasure, she more than fulfilled it all. Of 
course, they had meant to say nothing about the 
ball game, but secrets among the Mayhews 
were not fashionable; and, having just trium- 
phantly come out of one, it was not to be mar- 
velled at that they could not at once support 
another. And so by and by they had told her 
all about Bill Lowe and his bargain. Then a 
shocking thing happened, something that they 
could not remember ever happening before,— 
Mrs. Mayhew began to cry! 

Dear! dear! What could be the matter ? 

“Nothing, nothing!” sobbed Mrs. Mayhew, 
“Only to think, that, of all the nice boys living in 
all the world to-day, me own two darlin’ sons 
would beat the whole of ’em !” 

Oh! if that was all, that was all right. 

I dare say, though, some of you think that 
Teddie and Tim were very foolish boys not to 
give their mother something more useful than a 
bird of paradise and a bouquet of violets. But 
they were just little fellows, you see. And 
then, besides, if you could have known how 
many, many times afterwards, when the work 
was hard and the day was long, Mrs. Mayhew 
remembered her jewel-case on the mantel-piece, 
and the bunch of brown pressed flowers in her 
Bible, and how it took the ache out of her head 
and the “kink” out of her back and made her 
forget that the minutes were slow, perhaps you 
would have thought that they were pretty use- 
ful, after all.—Sally Campbell, in The Sunday 
School Times. 


Muff. 


Mamma had been telling a bed-time story of a 
wonderful fairy ; and, when she had told it twice, 
Dwight said, “Now, mamma, tell us a ‘truly 
story.”  “’Es, a ‘truly ’tory,’” echoed little 
Margaret. 

“Well,” said mamma, “I will tell you a true 
story,— a story that my grandma told me when 
I was a little girl. 

“When grandma was a little girl about nine 
years old, her father died; and her mother took 
grandma and grandma’s twin brothers, Rupert 
and Robert, and went to live with her father, 
the children’s grandfather. 


“They lived in Kentucky. Only a few people, 


lived in the part of the country in which they 
lived, and there were wild animals and Indians 
in the woods. The Indians were friendly, and 
never tried to harm the settlers; but grandma 
and her little brothers were always afraid, and 
ran to the house if they saw an Indian coming. 
“One day, when it was chilly out-of-doors, and 
the children were playing near the great fire- 
place inside, they heard their grandpa calling ; 
and they ran quickly out to see what he wanted. 
“What was their surprise when he lifted from 
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Margaret rubbed her eyes with each chubby 
little mandy, and said, ‘“’Es, mamma, I wants the 
*teepy-man.”—Christian Work. 
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his wagon a very little bear. The poor little fel- 
low had been caught in a fox-trap that grandpa 
had set in the woods. He was so little to be out 
alone that grandpa thought that his mother 
must have died or have been killed. Grandpa 
carried him into the house, anda warm bed was 
made for him in a corner near the fire. Grand- 
ma’s mamma made a bowl of sweet gruel for 
him, and he seemed very hungry. When he 
finished the gruel, he curled up and went to 
sleep. The children sat on a low bench, watch- 
ing him. Presently Rupert said, ‘He looks like 


Patty Temple’s Sweetening. 


It was Saturday morning and raining. Did 
you ever hear of anything so dreadful? Patty 
Temple thought that she never had; for her 
cousin Grace had promised to spend the day 
with her if it did not rain, and they had planned 
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dress was ruined, and there was a great scratch 
across one of her cheeks. 

All of the family joined in pitying and petting 
her, never once asking how she happened to be 
on the barrel; but at night, when mamma was 
tucking her up in bed, Patty threw both arms 
around her neck, and said penitently: “Mamma 
if I had not disobeyed you, I would not have 
fallen into the barrel. I’m so sorry I disobeyed 
you; but, mamma, I b’lieve I’ve surely sweet- 
ened my temper for a whole year.”—Zulu 
Linton, in Household. 


a muff.’ That gave the little bear his name. 
He soon became very fond of the children, and 
they lost all fear of him. They had a little 
collar for him, and led him about by a little 
chain. Their grandpa taught him many little 
tricks, 

“The house in which they lived was built of 
logs ; and, though it was large, it had only two 


so many things to play. Patty’s mamma had 
promised them a tea party out in the grape 
arbor, and now the naughty rain had spoiled it 
all. Patty drummed on the window, kicked at 
the foot-stool, and was so cross and ugly that at 
last mamma said :— 

“Patty, you may take your chair and sit out 
in the woodshed until you think you can bring 


A Cat Mother. 


A cat that belonged to M. Moreau de Saint 
Mery had never been permitted to rear a single 
kitten. When she gave birth to her third litter, 
the servant, wishing to be as kind as cruelty 


in a sweeter temper. Weare tired of such a sour 
little girl.” 

Patty went.out in the wood-house, where she 
and Grace had planned to arrange two houses 
and play “come to see.” It made her temper 
worse just to think about it. So she sat down, 
determined to pout all day long. There were 


Frooms,—a large room that was used as a living- 
room, and a smaller room that was the sleep- 
ing-room. This was their first house: after- 
ward a great house was built. One day a minis- 
ter came to preach at the house of a neighbor 
and the children and their mamma went with 


would permit, stole from her only one little vic- 
tim each day, in order that she might grow ac- 
customed gradually to her loss. For .five morn- 
ings this relentless robbery was continued, until 
but a single kitten remained in the basket. 
Then, desperate and determined, the cat carried 
this survivor into her master’s study, leaped to 


_ was left in the house all by himself. 


grandpa and grandpa to ‘meeting.’ Little Muff 
He must 
have been lonely, for he began to look about 
forsome amusement. __ 

“He first tried the cupboard, and pulled open 
the door; and, in trying to reach what was ona 
shelf, he upset a pan of milk. Splash came the 
milk, and wet little Muff’s brown furry coat. 
You would think that this was enough to make 
him want te be a good bear, but it was not. 
Soon he found the large jars of maple sugar. 
The nice sweet smell came to him, and he 
wished for maple sugar more than for anything 
else. 

' “He soon found the covers would come off, 
and soon he had them off. He must have 
acted very greedy, for he got his damp coat 
covered with the sugar. When Muff had his 
fill of sugar, he looked about for a place to 
take a nap. What place could be nicer than 


grandma’s mamma’s big white bed! It was a}, 


very big bed, and had four high posts at each 
corner; and over these was a flowered canopy. 
Into the middle of this great bed scrambled 
Muff, and curled himself up for a nap; and 
there theyfound him. Of course, sucha naughty 
little bear had to be punished. So after that 
he had to stay in the wood-house. One day 
grandma took his bowl of sweet gruel to him; 
and soon her mamma heard her give a fright- 
ened little cry, and she ran out to see what was 
the matter. Moff had put his big arms about 
grandma, and was giving her a hug, which she 
did not in the least like. 

“Soon after this something very sad hap- 
pened to Muff. He had by this time got to be 
a good-sized bear, and one day he broke his 
chain and wandered away. A neighbor saw 
him, and, not Knowing that he was a pet bear, 
shot him. 

“When he saw his collar, he knew that he 
belonged to the children who lived in the 
house in the wood; and he carried him to 
them. 

“They mourned for Muff. Grandpa took off 
Muff’s furry coat; and, when it was tanned, the 
children spread it before the great fire, and they 
would sit on it and tell stories of Muff.” 


“That was a good ‘truly story,’ mamma; but |: 


I want to be undressed, and hear about the 
sleepy-man, mamma,” said Dwight. 


his lap, and laid it gently upon his knee, looking 
in his face with a mute prayer that could neither 
be misunderstood or rejected. M. de Saint 
Mery gave orders that the kitten should be 
spared; but its mother, too fearful to trust her 
good fortune, brought it back every morning for 
weeks, laid it regularly on his knee or at his 
feet, and besought anew his merciful interfer- 
ence.—Agnes Repplier. 


barrels and boxes all along one side of the 
wood-house, and Patty had been told that she 
must never climb on them; but, after she had 
pouted awhile, something seemed to whisper 
to her: “Patty, why don’t you climb on that 
barrel in the centre and play that you are a 
queen on her throne? It will be such a nice 
play; and you have been so disappointed and 
mistreated, poor child !’’ 

Patty sprang up wilfully, and climbed up on 
the barrel. She was soon playing gayly, mak-| A teacher asked her class to name five differ- 
ing believe that she was a queen and that all | ent members of the “cat” family. Nobody an- 
the barrels and boxes were her subjects, when swered till at last one little girl raised her hand. 
all at once in went the floor of her throne, and | “Well,” said the teacher, encouragingly. 
down, down went Patty right into the barrel of | “Father cat, mother cat, and three little kittens!” 
molasses. The barrel was almost full; and,} “Sailors are awful forgetful, ain’t they ?” 
when Patty’s feet touched the bottom, the mo-| asked little Elsie. “Why, what makes you think 
lasses came up under her plump chin. that ?” inquired her papa. “ Because every time 

Her mamma came running when she heard they leave a place, they have to weigh their 
the pitiful cries, and lifted a very sticky, tearful | anchor. If they weren’t forgetful, they’d remem- 
little girl out of the barrel. The pretty blue! ber the weight.” 


Christmas Furs 
Sable Fox Sets $20 to $30 


MADE FROM THE FINEST SKINS 


Black Marten Sets $20 to $30 


NATURAL COLOR, BEST QUALITY 


Mink Sets $30 to $100 


THE FINEST TO BE FOUND IN BOSTON 


Bear Sets, finest quality, $60 to $75 
Squirrel Sets, 22 $30 to $100 


styles, 


Edw. Kakas & Sons 


162 Tremont Street, Boston 


NEXT DOOR TO BERSHIA THEATRE 
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Good News. 
At Hand. 


The reign of God! His light and love and joy, 
In glad consent I take his guiding hand, 

In the bright sunshine where I live and move, 
This quickening impulse is his kind command. 


In him Iam. In him I move and live; 

He lives and moves and loves and is in me; 
Direct my thoughts, dear Father, let me give 

My heart, my voice, my strength, my all, to thee. 
Yes, when I choose, I hear my Father’s voice, 

His word my conscience, and his joys my joys! 
Among the children of the King I stand; 

My God is here. His kingdom is at hand! 

— Edward E. Hale. 


Happy Children. 


It is now twelve years since the death of Mr. 
George L. Randidge an excellent citizen of 
Boston. In his wil), Mr. Randidge left a hand- 
some sum to the city of Boston to provide 
every year pleasant summer excursions in the 
harbor for children who might not otherwise 
have the chance to know how beautiful the 
harbor of Boston is. 

“Loch it is, and Loch it shall be called,” said 
the first Winthrop in his diary, when with a 
party of gentlemen he had gone down to see the 
grape-vines which he had planted on what is 
now called Castle Island. It seems a pity that 
his prophecy should not be accomplished. All 
the same, it is true that we live on one of the 
most beautiful lochs in the world. How many 
of the Boston readers of these lines have en- 
joyed within the year past a voyage which the 
father of Boston enjoyed nearly three centuries 
ago! 

I am a little sensitive about the neglect of 
their own advantages which, one may say, dis- 
tinguishes the inhabitants of Boston. Nearly 
twenty years ago I described them in a sermon 
on the “Joy of the Lord” in these words :— 

“Tn one of those little bright bits of satire of 
which the New Testament is full, the same 
temper and spirit are hit off in ten lines, where 
the great father of the feast, having spread a 
special banquet for his guests, finds, to his 
amazement and disgust, that no guests come to 
enjoy it. The parable does not say, ‘I spread an 
exquisite sunset over the sky, and these people 
were so busy that not one in a hundred looked 
at it’; or, ‘I spread the exquisite harbor open 
and gave them a chance for air and rest; but 
they were so busy making money in the hot 
streets that they could not sail on my bay, but 
stayed at work and abused the climate.’ But it 
says the same thing: ‘They all with one consent 
began to make excuse. The first said unto him, 
I have bought a field, and I must needs go out 
and see it: I pray thee have me excused. And, 
another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen 
and I go to prove them: I pray thee have me 
excused. And another said, I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come.’ The special 
interest in the parable is that none of these 
people were vicious. The excuses they offer 
have nothing wrong in themselves. The best 
man to-day who is grinding his own axe so 
eagerly that he cannot enjoy God’s glory in the 
world or the great feast set for God’s children 
does not have any better excuses than they have. 
And yet, all the same, they are held up to the 
ridicule of all time because they could not better 
adjust the claims of duty and of enjoyment.” 

Mr. Randidge was not one of the people who 
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deserved this satire. With every summer two 
or three thousand happy children sniff the sea 
air, look out upon the ocean, land on Pethick’s 
Island or the Brewsters, and come home after a 
jolly day, remembering the name of Randidge. 
Where there are fifty pupils who receive the 
Franklin medal, two or three thousand children 
have the Randidge excursion, so that the name 
has grown into the recollections of Boston chil- 
dren, of whom I think more have heard of 
George Randidge than ever heard of Samuel 
Adams. 

A thousand or two pupils and friends of the 
late Dr. Hyatt mean that Alpheus Hyatt shall 
be remembered for the next century in the same 
way. They mean that year by year these white- 
faced children frem the South Cove and the 
North End shall have a chance to see the world 
as God made it, to see the world of anemones 
and rhodora, of pudding-stone and of granite, of 
star-fish and of sun-fish, the world of the moth 
and butterfly and prince’s pine and maiden- 
hair. By way of contriving this monument 
which may last longer than some brazen lie, 
they propose the Alpheus Hyatt Fund. It ought 
to be a hundred thousand dollars; and, if every- 
body who is indebted to Alpheus Hyatt: will 
contribute ten dollars, it will be. The Alpheus 
Hyatt Fund is to be invested and its interest is 
to be spent annually in providing excursion 
tickets and luncheons for those children of the 
public schools whose teachers want to take them 
out into the country to show them how God 
madethe world. Thank God, there are plenty 
of such teachers. There is something pathetic, 
there is something dramatic, in the story which 
could be told of the success of ladies and gentle- 
men who have taken their own pupils out to see 
violets and Quaker-ladies and wild roses and 
asters. I should like to use this column in tell- 
ing stories of Mr. Littlefield’s Sunday class 
which dealt with such business, or Mr. Lee’s, or 
Mr. Grabau’s, or of a dozen other young people 
who have had the wit and energy and devotion 
to carry through such excursions in their charm- 
ing detail. But my business now is to call the 
attention of all the hundred thousand boys and 
girls and their two or three thousand teachers in 
the Boston schools to the foundation of the 
fund. 

Alpheus Hyatt has done more to make the 
study of natural history easy and popular 
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among all sorts and conditions of men in this 
neighborhood, than any one else has since 
Louis Agassiz died. While he was in the very 
top rank of the men of science, he was a man 
of the people, and had no tom-foolery about 
him. He would rather say Quaker-lady than 
Houstonia cerulea. If he saw a boy meander- 
ing round in the Museum of the Natural History 
Society, so that boy seemed to have enthusiasm 
mixed with his sense, Alpheus Hyatt became 
his friend, and he became the friend of the pro- 
fessor. 

All of a sudden—as it seemed to us at the 
prime of his usefulness to the world—Dr. 
Hyatt fell dead last January in Cambridge. 
A few of his friends came together to devise 
some memorial of him which may in some sort 
be worthy of the man. For one generation it 
is sure that he will not be forgetten. It will 
be easy to write down the names of hundreds 
of his pupils who owe so much to his inspira- 
tion that they will not forget what he said nor 
what he did. What they propose now is that 
this memory of him shall go on after we have 
died, and that among the “institutions” of the 
city of Boston, by the side of the fund which 
provides the Franklin medals, mingled in with 
the memories which surround the column on 
Beacon Hill or the memorial of the Tea Party, 
there shall be Alpheus Hyatt’s Summer Excur- 
sions; and the children of another generation, as 
they thank God for the glory and beauty of his 
creation, shall thank him that such a man as 
Alpheus Hyatt was bern into the world, and 
that he lived in the world as a prophet. of the 
living God. Epwarb E, HALE. 


The Tuskegee School. 


From the starting of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute to the present the 
people of Boston and New England have taken 
the deepest interest in the work of the school. 

The growth of the Tuskegee School, both in 
size and usefulness, has been remarkable. It 
is planted in the heart of the South. It has the 
good will of both races, In connection with 
the Hampton Institute the Tuskegee School 
has led the way in combining industrial educa- 
tion with the academic and religious develop- 
ment of the negro race. Many smaller schools 
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have grown out of Tuskegee, which is con- 
stantly serving as an object-lesson for the whole 
South, especially in the teaching of agriculture. 

In all of its departments the Tuskegee In- 
stitute is training for work and leadership in 
the South 1,418 students gathered from 30 
States and 7 foreign countries. In addition 
thousands are reached and helped each year 
through the work of the Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference with its local branches. More than 
two thousand graduates and undergraduates 
are now doing effective work as industrial 
workers and teachers. The demand for the 
graduates on the part of the whites of the South 
for industrial enterprises is greater than the 
supply. The demand for leaders and teachers 
in behalf of the negro race is unlimited. 

The needs of the school just now are mainly 
in two directions,—money for current expenses 


and the increasing of the endowment fund. 


To meet the current expenses, the school must 
have for the present financial year $90,000 over 
and above anything that will be received from 
stated sources. The endowment fund now 
amounts to $355,000; but, to insure the future of 
the institution, this should be increased to at 
least a million dollars. 

The school is on a thoroughly safe and busi- 
ness foundation, and has, aside from its endow- 
ment, property to the value of $450,000. 

Booker T. Washington will be at the Craw- 
ford House in Boston, for some days and will 
be glad to consult with any one interested. 
Money may be sent to Mr. Henry L. Higginson, 
44 State Street, or direct to Mr. Washington. 
We believe that there are many in this vicinity 
who will consider it a privilege to do something 
to help relieve the strain on Mr. Washington, 
and to do something that will insure the future 
of a school that is doing such a far-reaching 
work for our whole country. 

W. Murray CRANE. 
CHARLES W. ELIOT. 
Henry L. HIGGINson. 
GrorGE A. GORDON. 
JuLia Warp Howe. 
Quincy A. SHaw. 
Stzas C. Dizer. 
WILLIAM ENDICOTT. 
R. H. STEARNS. 
J. MALCOLM ForBEs. 
WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON. 
Epnau D. CHENEY. 
CHARLES F. DOLE. 
CHARLES L. MITCHELL. 
LEIGHTON PaRKs. 
E. WINCHESTER DONALD. 
EpwaArp EVERETT HALE. 
Henry S, PRITCHETT. 

r ELLEN F. MAson. 


Morgan Memorial, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

We desire to acknowledge the receipt of 
books, clothing, shoes, vegetables, and fruit 
from the Medford Young People’s Religious 
Union. This is our first contribution from 
any union. We pray it may not be the last. 
The Women’s Alliances everywhere are nobly 
responding to our appeal in the Register of last 
summer. We cannot half supply the great 
demand upon us at this time of year for sec- 
ond-hand clothing, especially shoes. It means 
“good luck,” indeed, when you throw your old 
shoes at us. Our cobblers will put them in 
repair for the poor. Our system of visitation 
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Christmas China and Glass 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. invite the attention of 
intending buyers or those interested in seeing the most attractive 
products of the best foreign and domestic Potteries and Glass 
Manufacturers, now on view in the following departments, viz. : 


ART POTTERY ROOMS (3d floor) 
GLASS DEPARTMENT (2d floor) 
DINNER SET DEPARTMENT (3d floor) 
STOCK PATTERN ROOM (4th floor) 
LAMP DEPARTMENT (Gallery) 
JARDINIERES, UMBRELLA VASES (Main floor) 


t@= All grades, from the low cost up to the costly specimens _&} 


Chocolate Sets, 
Candlesticks, Steins, 
Salad Bowls, Cheese Dishes, 
Mayonnaise Bowls, Toilet Sets, 


Pudding Dishes and Stands, 


Macaroni or Souffle Dishes, 
A. D. Coffee Sets, Hot Milk Jugs, 
Ramikins and Stands, etc., 


Altar Vases for Churches. 


Among the newer subjects of the Wedgwood old blue 
historical plates are the following numbers, which have inscrip- 


tions at the back, viz.: 


No. 51. 
Yale College and the old Yale Fence. 

“The old fence has gone, the old brick row is but a 
memory of a past century ; but the spirit of loyalty and of 
true democracy which our fathers developed has been 
strong enough to survive changes of outward scene, and 
remains as Yale’s most treasured possession.” 


No. 52. 
1809, 


Park Street Church, Boston. 
Cor. Tremont and Park Streets. 1901. 
No. 53. 

1712 The Old Corner Bookstore, Boston 1901 
Corner School and Washington Streets. 
Around this corner gather the toilers of the pen. 
“For Emerson and Longfellow 
The morning hour divide; 
Or Whittier, our beloved, 
As brave as he is true, 
With Lowell, Holmes, and Hawthorne 
Old fellowships renew.” 
No, 54. 
Priscilla and John Alden, 


Eat be! maiden smiled with eyes overrunning with 
laughter ; 
Said, ina tremulous voice, Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John? 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish” — Longfellow. 


No. 55. 
‘* Let us have peace.” 
April 25, 1822 —July 23, 1885. 


Grant’s Tomb, Riverside Drive, on the Hudson, 150 feet 
high, 250 feet above the Hudson. 
‘ost over $600,000 from voluntary contributions. 


No. 56. 
The McKinley Home. 

“ Let us ever remember that our interest is in concord, 
not conflict, and that our real eminence rests in the victories 
of peace, hot those of war.”— McKinley. 

Last speech, Buffalo, Sept. 5, 1901. 
Jan. 29, 1843 — Sept. 4, 1901. 
No, 57, 
Elmwood, Cambridge. 
Home of James Russell Lowell. 


“ Nor deem that acts heroic waiti on chance 

Or easy were as in a boy’s romance ; 

The man’s whole life preludes the single deed 

That shall decide if his inheritance 

Be with the sifted few of matchless breed, 

Our race’s sap and sustenance, 

Or with the unmotived herd/that only sleep and feed.” 
— Under the Old Elm. 


No. 60. 

Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, 
in which the first Continental Congress convened Sept. 
5, 1774. 


No. 61. 
Harvard College Gate. 


Harvard College was founded in 1636, and was named for 
Rev. John Harvard of Charlestown, a Master of Arts of 
Emmanuel Coll eee 

Of Harvard College might then have been said what Sir 


“| Walter Mildmay, the, founder of Emmanuel College, said 


to Queen Elizabeth, “I have set an acorn which, when it 
Decnnes en oak, God alone knows what will be the fruit 
ereo 


No. 62, 

Monticello. 
1772. Home of Thomas Jefferson. 1902. 
Author of The Declaration of Independence. Third 


President of the United States. 


‘Equal and exact justice to all men, peace, commerce 
and honest friendship with all nations—entangling alliances 
with none.” — First Inaugural Address. 


The Wedgwood Tile Calendars for 1903 are now ready. 
Selections made now in the several departments can be sent on 
date desired, safely packed for shipping to distant points. 
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and our work-test weed out nearly every un- Street Cars marked Federal Street may be taken from either railway station to the door 
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worthy applicant. If we had ten times more 
clothing and furniture sent us than we are 
receiving, we could dispose of every bit to the 
worthy poor without pauperizing them. 
E. J. HELMs, 
Minister of Morgan Memorial. 


James Freeman and King’s Chapel, 


The Study-class Committee need very much 
for lending to Alliance Branches some copies of 
the pamphlet, “James Freeman and King’s 
Chapel,” prepared by Rev. Henry W. Foote. 
Any one who has copies of this pamphlet, or 
knows where they can be procured, will confer 
a favor by sending the pamphlet or the infor- 
mation to Miss Florence Everett, 25 Beacon 
Street, or to the address undersigned. 

Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
ot Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


In the bulletin, Word and Work, which ac- 
companies this number of the Christian Regis- 
ter, | have made a large extract from “A Call 
for a Convention,” proceeding from the ‘Coun- 
cil of Seventy.” As I have said there, so I 
say here that I regard this movement as full of 
hopeful significance. But, while every well 
wisher of the republic will take heart over this 
proposition, still there remain the perils of 
fulfilment. Will this convention be brave 
enough and wise enough to do just what 
ought to be done? We have often seen leaders 
of religious reform come up at a call, and then 
fall back unequal to the exigency. I do not 
favor rash and revolutionary measures. But the 
proceedings at Denver by the International 
Sunday School Convention were far from satis- 
factory. I predicted that there would be a re- 
action and a condemnation. It has come. 

There is too much at stake for trifling and 
timidity. The reconstruction of the Sunday- 
school must be taken in hand with firmness and 
sagacity combined. There will be warning 
cries, of course, by those who are not alive to 
the times. They will say that the Sunday- 
school is being secularized. They will say this, 
and they will say that; but the facts remain un- 
changed. 

In addition to what I‘have quoted in Word 
and Work, \ wish to add this summary of the 
work which might be undertaken by a new or- 
ganization having in hand the improvement of 
religious education in our country. The com- 
mittee in charge of this new movement puts the 
case as follows: — 

1. It may endeavor to define thetrue relation 
of religious and moral instruction to other 
branches of instruction, indicating the part 
which religion should perform in the develop- 
ment of individuals and of society. 

z. It may seek to show how to correlate 
religious and moral instruction with the instruc- 
tion in history, science, and literature obtained 
in the public schools. : 

3. It may present and apply the established 
results of modern psychology, medern peda- 
gogy, and modern Bible study, as related to 
religious and moral teaching. 

4. It may indicate the proper place of the 
Bible in religious and moral instruction, and set 
forth the general and specific methods of using 
the Bible for this purpose. 

5. It may show the necessity and method of a 
gradation (as in the public schools) according 
to age, capacity, and attainment, and the neces- 
sity and method of graded instruction where 
both material and marner of instruction will be 
adapted to the stage of physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual development which the pupil has 
reached. . 4 a tele 

6. It may indicate how this new, high ideal 
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can be worked out in the churches, the Sunday- 
school and day-school, and the home; also in 
Young Peoples’ Societies, Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, clubs 
for Bible study, societies for general culture, and 
the like. 

7. It may seek to create for the Bible school 
a graded curriculum which will embody the 
larger substance and the better methods of a 
religious and moral education that is in accord- 
ance with the present status of Biblical, theologi- 
eal ethical, psychological, pedagogical, and 
scientific knowledge. 

8. It may recommend for the study of the 
Bible and of religion and morality in ancient 
and modern times the best available courses of 
lessons and the best books, according to their 
relative merit as judged by the new ideal; and it 
may promote the preparation of better courses 
of lessons and better books on this field. 

g. It may seek by all means to accomplish the 
adequate training of teachers, to give religious 
and moral instruction by showing what amount 
and kind of knowledge are required and how 
this may be attained, witat use is to be made of 
such knowledge in teaching children at the 
several stages of their growth, what spiritual 
and moral qualifications are necessary for train- 
ing boys and girls into men and women, and 
what are the best methods in the many branches 
of this most important of all educational work. 

to. It may seek to unite in a common work 
all those individuals and agencies which are 
laboring for this higher ideal of religious and 
morxal education. By such union the wisdom, 
strength, and influence of each one will be in- 
creased ; and the results will be achieved which 
the same individuals and agencies, working 
separately, could accomplish but slowly, if at 
all. Such single-handed work, going on for 
many years now, has prepared the way for an 
advance step; namely, the unification of all 
forces which are promoting the movement.” 

When, in response to such a splendid outline 
possibility, we express satisfaction, there stil! 
remains a home question,— What part will the 
church take in the movement? It is evident 
that the Sunday-school is not what it ought 
to be, and this is greatly the fault of the 
church. Now is the opportunity for represen- 
tatives of organized religion to join heartily 
with the public educators who are trying for 
better things. As Rev. Pascal Harrower 
(chairman of the Sunday School Commission, 
New York) very truly says, “The whole concep- 
tion of the Sunday-school in the mind of the 
church at large must be radically modified. 
There is no such effort on the part of the 
church at large to deal with the Sunday-school, 
and study its place and purpose, and to develop 
its life, as the State gives to secular education.” 
The natural inference is that the public edu- 
cators and ministers must join hands in this 
undertaking. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


It is highly important that all of our young 
people’s societies should have intelligent and 
earnest leadership. Interest is sure to flag and 
activity to languish, if they are led by indiffer- 
ent, careless, or inefficient officers. Every union 
should have at least two leaders of tried ability: 
first, a president who is at once experienced, 
enthusiastic, and devoted, and, secondly, a sec- 
retary who is business-like, keen-witted, and 
industrious. The president must urge on his 
fellow-workers to zeal and industry, he must 
lead, inspire, and control. The secretary has 
the far less congenial task of conducting the 
routine business of the society; but upon the 
faithfulness, the precision, and the quick wit of 
this officer much depends. Given an efficient 
president and secretary, and a union is pos- 
sessed, at the very start, of one of the prime 
elements of real success. 

Taken as a body, the officers of our various 
young people’s societies are all that could be 
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desired. Only in rare instances do we encoun- 
ter a leader who is positively incompetent or 
indifferent. Nevertheless, as “eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety,” and as even these “rare 
instances” have occasionally done incalculable 
harm, I urge most earnestly that all unions use 
care and judgment in the selection of their offi- 
cers. Be sure always that they are efficient, 
faithful, and interested. This done, and you 
are well started on the road to success. 
Joun Haynes Houmess, President. 


NOTES. 


We wish to acknowledge the receipt of a 
large quantity of clothing, books, eatables, 
and useful articles from the Osgood Union and 
Women’s Alliance of Medford, Mass., for use 
at Morgan Chapel. We are much pleased that 
our unions are taking up this practical work. 

A meeting of the unions in the neighborhood 
will be held in Mr. Secrist’s church, Elm Hill 
Avenue, Roxbury, Friday, December 12, at eight 
o’clock, to discuss the plan of forming a federa- 
tion. Mr. Holmes and Mr. Davis will speak, 
and a large gathering is expected. 


’ 
TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


December 21, “Christmas.” Luke ii. 8-18, 
Acts xx. 35, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive”; 2 Cor. ix. 7, ‘God loveth a cheerful 
giver”; Acts iii. 6, “Silver and gold have I 
none, but such as I have give I thee.” 

I am sure I have always thought of Christ- 
mas time when it has come, apart from the 
veneration due its sacred name and origin,—if 
anything belonging to it can be apart from that 
—asa good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time,—the only time I know of, in 
the long calendar of the year, when men and 
women seem by one consent to open their shut- 
up hearts freely, and think of people below, 
them as if they really were fellow-passengers 
to the grave, and not another race of creatures 
bound on other journeys.— Christmas Carol. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS.* 


By ELIZABETH T, NICHOLS. 


In that passage in the Epistle of Barnabas 
which is one of the earliest references in 
Christian literature to the observance of Sun- 
day as a religious festival, the writer, speaking 
with confidence for the whole body of believers, 
says, “For which cause we observe the eighth 
day with gladness.” The cause of their joy was 
their crucified Master’s victory over death. 

But in the course of time Sunday became 
more and more assimilated in character to the 
Jewish Sabbath, and lost some of its signifi- 
cance as a memorial day. Then the affection 
of the Christian believers, still clinging fondly 
to the object of their love, demanded other 
occasions for its grateful manifestation; and 
Holy Week and Christmas Day were added to 
the sacred seasons of the church, the former 
sad with sympathy save in its closing hours, 
the latter glad with exultant joy. 

The spirit of Christmas is the spirit of child- 


* For this article we are indebted to a member of the 
Cohasset Union. 
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hood,—the spirit of pure gladness. Joy to the 
world is the refrain at Christmas time; and how 
should joy come to the world if not through the 
medium of human hearts and human hands? 

* The object of mankind is to make, it may be, 
one happy day throughout all Christendom. To 
bring about this universal happy day, one means 
is adopted,—gift-giving. To give to others is 

the Christmas law. This does not mean a 
traffic in presents: it permits no system of 
obligation. It does mean how, with the 
means one has at his command, he can add 
the largest amount of happiness to the world 
on. Christmas Day. 

This interpretation of Christmas may demand 
much sacrifice of things for ourselves; but the 
most perfect of pleasures, that which comes from 
Rpeowns we have made others happy, is ours. 

or doing for others is the very heart of Christ- 
mas joy. 

To discover some human need and make it 
less, here lies our present duty,—no more bind- 
ing now than ever, but more fittingly dis- 
charged in this the season of universal joy. 

. And so the newer interpretation of gift-mak- 
ing is going around the world. It may bring 
fewer articles of gifts to ourselves, but it will 
put a new meaning intothe life of many a lonely 
soul. And, best of all, it will show that happi- 
ness is born of good will, of self-forgetting, of 
natural, tender, loving care for others. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Tuesday, December 16, at eleven 
o’clock, 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Edward 
Day, having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Rev. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 

Rev. Edward Day, born in Webster, Mass., 
July 1, 1853. Academic work done at Nichols 
Academy, Dudley, Mass. Three years special 
training at Andover, Mass., where he received 
three fellowships for special work. First set- 
tlement at Ludlow, Mass., a pastorate of four 
years. Second charge at Lenox, eight years. For 
‘the past four years he has lived in Springfield, 
Mass., carrying on Semitic studies, while also 
supplying churches in Western Massachusetts, 
For two years he has supplied the Goodale 
Memorial in Bernardston, Mass. Was for- 
merly of the Congregational ministry. 


Meetings. 

The Monday Club will meet December 15 at 
10.30 A.M. at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. 
L. R. Daniels will preside. Rev. E. C. Butler 
will give a paper on “Calvinism as a Moral 
Force in History.” B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary 
pro tem. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston.— The regular meeting will be 
held in the parlors of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, corner of Warren Avenue and West 
Brookline Street, at 5 p.M., Monday, December 
15. Addresses will be given on “The Spirit of 
Christmas,” by Miss Alice L. Higgins of Brook- 
line; “Christmas in the Sunday-school,” by 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes; and “The Uses of 
Christmas,” by Rev. Charles Gordon Ames. 


Wew York League of Unitarian 
Women.—Seldom does the cause of woman 
receive the just and deferential tribute given by 
Mr. Charles H. Levermore, president of Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, in an address on “Woman’s 
Place in Social Evolution,” before the Women’s 
Alliance of the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church 
on Friday, November 21, The family was de- 
clared the institutional germ of all progress, and 


evolving new ideas for future civilization. 
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the mother spirit the most dynamic force - 
The 
oppression of women in the Middle Ages, due to 
the «celibate idea of life, retarded this develop- 
ment temporarily; but the suppression served to 
add impetus to their present creative power. 
Woman’s physical structure is unequal to the 
place and duty of man in the world, especially in 
controlling great industries ; but, when suffrage 
is granted her, she will acceptably fill exalted 
positions demanding knowledge, character, and 
executive ability. Women are to be cautioned 
against clamoring for their rights. Rights are 
duizes, and will ultimately compel performance 
and recognition. Prominently among the many 
occupations now open to women, that of florist, 
druggist, caterer, and decorator call for their 
native aptitude of deftness and dexterity. A 
girl’s education should be adapted to her des- 
tiny Physical culture must holda primary place 
therein, with a knowledge of biology to inculcate 
reverence. Refined ideals and nervous invalids 
are evidence of an impractical culture which isa 
menace to the race. A cultured woman is a con- 
servative force, and as such holds the balance 
of power in her hands, creating a new humanity 
with its face turned toward divinity. 

The discussion which followed this admirable 
paper suggested that woman’s release from finan- 
cial dependence incidental to the marriage rela- 
tion will come through the early appreciation 
of her economic value. Material self-support 
will sustain a spiritual equality in that relation- 
ship which will purify and sanctify. A. M. 
Douglas, Corresponding Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, December 17, will be conducted 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


Apalachicola, Fla.—An interesting Unita- 
rian service was held here on Friday, November 
21. Through the courtesy of the Methodists of 
this place the service was held in the Methodist 
Episcopal church. Rev. C. M. Gray of Charles- 
ton, S. C., preached upon the five cardinal points 
of the Unitarian Faith: “The Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of 
Jesus, Salvation by Character, Progress onward 
and upward Forever.” Other speakers were Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, secretary of the Women’s ‘Na- 
tional Alliance, Miss Fannie Field of Cincinnati, 
vice-president of the Central States Alliance, and 
Rey. J. C. Gibson of Bristol, Fla. 


Bristol, Pla—The dedication of the new 
chapel was held on Wednesday, November 19. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, presided and 
preached the sermon, The prayer of dedication 
was offered by Rev. C. M. Gray of Charleston, 
S.C.; and the Scriptures were read by Rev. 
Henry A. Whitman. Addresses were also 
made by Rev. J. C. Gibson, under whose care 
the church has been upbuilt, Mrs. E. A. Fi- 
field, secretary of the National Alliance, Miss 
Fanny Field of Cincinnati, and by the local 
Methodist minister. Services were also held 


in the church in the evening of the same day, | 


conducted by Rev. C. M. Gray and Rev. H. A. 
Whitman, with another sermon by Dr. Eliot. 
Mr. Whitman remains in charge of the church 
in Bristol in connection with the society in Fair- 
field, Ga. The new chapel is a substantial 
frame structure, the best in the village; and itis 
completed free of all debt. 


Concord, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church: Louis H. Buckshorn, min- 
ister. On November 7 Dr. De Normandie of 
the First Church, Roxbury (Boston), spoke to 
the Unitarian Women’s Alliance in the church 
parlor on “Some Eminent Unitarians I have 
known,”—Thomas Starr King, Horace Mann, 
H. W. Bellows, Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, Augus- 
tus W. Woodbury, James Freeman Clarke, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. The talk was full of 
charming and stimulating reminiscences, told in 
a simple and delightful way. The meeting was 
largely attended, and all were filled with enthu- 
siasm over Dr. De Normandie’s stirring ad- 
dress. On the same evening our pastor gave 
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Among the novelties in China and Glass are the new 
subjects of Wedgwood old blue historical plates —Elm- 
wood, The Chew House, Philadelphia, Harvard Gate, 
etc., advertised elsewhere by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 
whose exhibit at this season attracts those who are in- 
terested in seeing the newest things in ceramics. 


Over 5,000,—By actual count the Paine Furniture 
Company has over 5,000 Christmas articles in their holiday 
exhibition of furniture, now open at their ware-rooms on 
Canal Street. Hundreds of shoppers visit these ware- 
rooms every day, and the full rush of Christmas buying is 
in progress. Some of the more popular articles are adver- 
tised in each issue of this paper. 


Richmond, Me.+The Star System is bringing in 
new members, and every one is anxious to obtain a star. 
I think it the best thing yet for Sunday-schools. — RUTH 
A.MAXWELL. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. - ¢ 
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Addresses. 


THE mail address of Rev. Dr. C. R. Weld 
is Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. W. H. Ramsay is 
Louisville, Ky, ’ 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Emily Antoinette Snow was born July 4, 1825, in Dublin, 
N.H., the daughter of Ezra and Mary Snow of that place. 
The family removed to Peterboro, N.H., in 1845. Miss 
Snow received the customary school and academy educa-~ 
tion, and taught three years in the Mount Vernon Acad- 
f'emy, New Hampshire, of which her brother-in-law, 
Rey. Augustus Berry, late of Pelham, N.H., was prin- 
' cipal, being quite a successful teacher of French and 
mathematics. She afterward taught in Peterboro, and 
kept her work as teacher until about twenty years ago, 
being especially successful with children. She was a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian church of Peterboro, and her life was 
active and interested in all the duties which came to her 
hand. 

But few anywhere lived the unselfish and self-sacrificing 
life of our friend. It was much easier for her to think of 
others than herself. This life of pleasantness came to a 
peaceful end on Nov. 7, 1902, when she passed quietly 
away after a brief illness at the home of her sister, Mrs. 
Sophia H, Wilder, from which she will be greatly missed. 

Mrs. Wilder and Miss Elizabeth Snow are now the 
only survivors of their family, except Dr. Irving M. Snow 
of Buffalo, N.Y., the only living son of their brother 
Francis M, Snow, late of that place. J. FS. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 

and Goes special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 

Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


PORTRAIT OF 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


We have on hand a few copies of the large 
portrait of Dr. Hale, printed as a supplement 
to the Christian Register for April 3, 1902, 
which will be sent to any address, securely 
wrapped in a roll, postpaid, at five cents each. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
FREE LOT. to build on and other benefits, to settlers 

) of liberal religious views who desire a fine, 
healthful climate at Highland Springs, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, s-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, public 


school, telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church 
in Virginia, Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va, 
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an interesting and instructive illustrated lecture 
on “English River Scenery and Towns,” the 
proceeds of which were added to the Sunday- 
school treasury. 


Erie, Pa—Rev. Leon A. Harvey: The 
evening of the 19th of November was a great 
occasion for the Unitarians of Erie. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale lectured on the “Five 
Duties of the Twentieth Century.” His coming 
had been heralded for some days, all the news- 
papers giving generous space to the story of his 
life and various notes about his work. 

The speaker was in excellent voice, and 
charmed his hearers for more than an hour. 
By a curious coincidence it was exactly two 
years to a day since Dr. Hale was in Erie 
before, and all remarked that he seemed 
younger and more vigorous than on his previ- 
ous visit. Enthusiasm ran so high on that occa- 
sion that it hardly seemed possible to surpass 
it. But the audience this time was larger and 
more representative, showing a growing rever- 
ence for the man and his message. 


Francestown, N.H.— Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. H. R. Hubbard: On 
Monday evening, November 24, the members 
and friends of the church gathered in the 
chapel enjoyed a social evening, and presented 
the pastor’s family with many substantial to- 
kens of affectionate regard. 


Mendon, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. Napo- 
leon Hoagland: On Sunday evening, November 
23,a union Thanksgiving service was held in the 
Unitarian church, in which all the denominations 
of the town were represented. Addresses were 
made by Rev. B. F. Lawrence, representing 
the Baptist church, and by Mr. A. A. Hartwell, 
representing the Evangelical Union Society. 
The occasion was one of true Christian fellow- 
ship, and was heartily appreciated by all the 
adherents of the different organizations repre- 
sented. 


New Orleans, La.—Dedication services in 
the new church were held on Sunday, November 
16. Rey. Henry Wilder Foote conducted the 
service, Rev. Fred V. Hawley read the Script- 
ure, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., preached. 
Dr. Eliot’s sermon was inspiring and forceful, 
from the text “In the beginning.” Mr. F. R. 
Cogswell briefly outlined the history of the so- 
ciety, cordially thanking the American Unitarian 
Association for the care and generosity with 
which the Unitarian cause in New Orleans had 
been supported and encouraged. There was a 
crowded attendance on Monday evening, No- 
vember 17. The services of installation of the 
new minister, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, were 
held in the church. Rev. C. M. Gray and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot took part in the service. Rev. 
John W. Day of St. Louis preached from the 
text, “I will walk at liberty, for I seek thy pre- 
cepts.” Rev. C. A. Langston extended the right 
hand of fellowship, and Dr. Eliot gave the 
charge. 


Portland, Ore.— Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D.: 
The first meeting of the North Pacific Confer- 
ence was held with this church, October 1, 2, 3. 
Delegates were present from the churches of 
Oregon and Washington and from Boisé, Ida. 
Mr. Wm. F. Woodward of Portland was elected 
president. The conference sermon was preached 
by Rev. George W. Stone and Rev. W. D. Si- 
monds, and Rev. Drs. Eliot and Cressey spoke at 
the platform meeting on Thursday evening. <A 
paper was given on Thursday morning on “The 
Conduct of Public Worship” by Rev. W. M. 
Jones of Spokane. Many vital questions per- 
taining to the welfare of the churches were ably 
discussed, and altogether it was a gathering of 
great value and inspiration. A meeting of the 
Unitarian Club of Oregon was held at the close 
of the conference, Friday evening. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Rev. Philip S. 
Thacher of the First Unitarian church has 
tendered his resignation, and will leave Salt 
Lake on December 21 for California, where 
he will reside. Rev. Mr. Thacher has been 
the pastor of the church here since March, 
1900, and has made many friends who will 
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view his departure with deep regret. TIil-health 
is the cause of his resignation. . 


Scituate, Mass.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
The month of November has been an active’and 
interesting one for this time-honored parish,— 
the second to be formed in New England. The 
sermon topics have been, “Truth-seeking,” “Has 
Fear a Place in the Worship of God?” “The 
Three Hearts and the Greatest of These,” 
“What we have to be Thankful for,” “The 
Growth and Spread of Liberal Religious Views.” 
An illustrated lecture by Rev. E. H. Keens of 
Norwell, on “How we Got our Bible,” called 
out a full church, and also another by Mr. 
Arthur K. Peck of Boston on the “Yellowstone 
Naitonal Park,”—these being parts of a course of 
lectures under the management of the Y. P.R. U. 
Miss Frances B. Keene of Lynn, secretary Na- 
tional Union, spoke here the 16th with much 
benefit. A sermon recital of “The Merchant of 
Venice” was rendered by the pastor the 23d, 
and on the 30th Mr. W. J. Litchfield of South- 
bridge addressed the union. A branch Sunday- 
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school has been opened at the “Harbor” through 
the earnest efforts of Mr. Alfred Litchfield, the 
superintendent. It is meeting with a hearty 
response from that neighborhood. The Ladies’ 
Aid has recently become a member of the Na- 
tional Alliance. 


West Somerville, Mass.—Rev. Albert H. 
Spence, Jr.: This society will hold a fair on the 
evenings of the 16th and 17th, to which friends 
of the church, minister, and cause, are invited. 


West Upton, Mass.—The following reso- 
lutions were passed by the members of the 
First Unitarian Society in Upton, Mass,, at a 
parish meeting held Monday evening, November 
24 — 

“We, the members of the First Unitarian 
Society in Upton, Mass., desire to place on 
record our appreciation of the noble character 
and the great service to our church of our 
former pastor, Rev. George Sumner Ball. 
Coming to us as a young man in 1849, two years 
after this society was organized, he served this 
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church faithfully for forty-three years, or until 
advancing age compelled him to seek release 
from the active work of the ministry. 

“We share in a peculiar sense his loss by 
death, at the ripe age of eighty years; for he has 
endeared himself to us by the strength of his 
character, the beauty and simplicity of his life, 
the uplifting influence of his labors as pastor 
and friend, his earnest faith and tender minis- 
trations, his large sympathies and catholic 
spirit, his hearty interest in education and in 
every good cause for the better life of the com- 
munity, his readiness to serve wherever help 
was needed, his unswerving devotion to tem- 

srance and good citizenship, and his unfalter- 
ing patriotism in time of peace as well as 
war. 

“We desire to cherish his memory, and here- 

by pledge ourselves anew to the work, faith, 
and ideals of our beloved church, to which he 
gave so unstintedly of his thought and time and 
strength, and which in him had so splendid an 
illustration of the Christian gentleman and 
pastor.” 
. A committee, consisting of Joseph L. Metcalf, 
Mrs. E. W. Batchelor, Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
Mrs. Emily Harris,and Mrs. E. T. Hall, was 
appointed to select a suitable memorial for 
Mr. Ball, and report to the parish Monday 
evening, December 29. 


Yarmouth, Me.—Central Parish, Rev. Jo- 
seph Cady Allen: Sunday, November 9, the 
pastor exchanged with Rev. Arthur G. Petten- 
Mr. Pettengill preached to 
large audiences morning and evening, and also 
made a brief address at the session of the Sun- 
day-school. Mr. Pettengill was pastor of the 
Central Parish from 1892 to 1898, and was very 
much liked. Saturday evening, November 8, 
Hon. Lorenzo L. Shaw, treasurer of the Central 
Parish, entertained the members of the society 
to the number of thirty-two at his pleasant home 
in honor of his seventy-fourth birthday. A ban- 
quet was served, and at the post-prandial exer- 
cises First Selectman Charles G. Woodman 
officiated as toastmaster. Speeches were made 
by Rev. Oliver K. Crosby, Rev. Arthur G. Pet- 
tengill, and others. The Central Parish Young 
People’s Religious Union is rehearsing for a 
play, “Three Hats,” which will be given in the 


_near future. The proceeds of the play will be 


used for beautifying the church grounds, in 
which the young people are actively interested. 
One of the most interesting classes in the Sun- 
day-school is the class of young ladies and gen- 
tlemen taught by Miss Harriet L. Bates. The 
text-book used is “Dole’s Catechism of Liberal 
Faith,” in which the members of the class find 
abundant material for thought and argument. 
The small boys and girls are under the instruc- 
tion of Miss Edith B. Rogers, who has the 
largest class in the Sunday-school and succeeds 
in thoroughly interesting the little ones. The 
work of the society under the ministry of Mr. 
Allen is increasing in scope and power. 


Yonkers, N.Y.—A most interesting course 
of evening lectures are being given in our Uni- 
tarian church of this town through the enter- 
prise of its pastor, Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby. 
The church has been crowded at every lecture 
by the members of other denominations, who, in 
spite of their conservatism, have shown a deep 
interest in the liberal treatment of vital topics. 
The general subject of the lectures has been 
“The Broader Faith and the Larger Life,” and 


* the following men have contributed an evening 


each: Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Rev. S. Parker Cadman of the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, Rev. John 
P. Forbes, Rev. Dr. Maurice Harris, and Rev. 
Dr. Minot J. Savage. Dr. Bixby is looked upon 
by his fellow-townsmen as a public benefactor 
for arranging each winter these interesting series 
of evening lectures. On November 21 Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale visited Yonkers, and gave 
in the evening a lecture in the Unitarian church 


for the benefit of its building fund. His subject 


was “Personal Reminiscences of Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes.” Dr. 
Hale was at his best. An immense audience 
greeted him. y 
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CHRISTMAS CASE. 


Do you know of anything for Christmas that will make 
more of a showing for the money than this Revolving Book- 


We guar- 
The stoutest of oak and the best 


the Independent Book Rest at no extra cost, though this always adds $2 to the price. 
We warrant all our Revolving Cases noiseless in operation. 
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“ At Christmas-tide the open hand 
Scatters its bounty o'er sea and land.” 


Christmas 
Attractions 


RARE LAMPS 
IN BRONZE, Brass, IRON, SILVER, 
POTTERY, AND CHINA. 
“ELECTRIC TABLE anp 
FLOOR LAMPS. 
EXQUISITELY PAINTED EMPIRE 
AND JAPANESE LAMP SHADES, 
FINE DECORATED GLOBES. 
PRINCESS LAMPS anp GLOBES. 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES In 
SILK SHADES. 

SILVER CANDELABRA. 
DAINTY CANDLE SHADES. 
ANDIRONS 
IN WrovuGHT Iron, Brass, AND ONYX. 

AND : 
ARTISTIC LIGHTING FIXTURES. 


R. Hollings & Co. 


Makers, Importers, and Retailers 


93-95 Summer Street 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready? 
41. The Inclusive God. 
2. The Living Wage. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a72 Congress Street . . . 


Boston 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 
«+» CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr, Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

Religion and the Children. 

A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Talking. 

What shall We do with Our [Money ? 

Hearing. 

Glad to be Alive. 

The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 


SoeNonhwys 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


A young woman was asked in company, 
when Shakespeare’s plays were being discussed, 
if she enjoyed Romeo and Juliet. She replied 
that she had never read “Juliet,” but she thought 
“Romeo” was just lovely. 


There is a mysterious touch about the follow- 
ing advertisement in a ladies’ periodical: “Best 
quality hand-wringer, fourteen inch rubber 
roller; unused, through affliction; cost 28s. ; 
offer.” If a “hand-wringer” is not used in times 
of affliction, it seems a highly superfluous bit of 
mechanism altogether. 


The English papers tell the story of an 
old lady who found great help and comfort in 
Dr. Martineau’s sermons until she discovered, 
to her horror, that the writer was a Unitarian. 
Immediately she returned the book, remarking 
that its effect was similar to that of a pleasant 
poison. 


Secretary Shaw’s homely phrases are reported 
in the papers. Not long ago some influential 
men tried to persuade him against his will. 
To their arguments he replied, “Gentlemen, 
I expect to get into more or less hot water 
while I am in this office; but you must excuse 
me from stepping into a bucket from which I 
can see the steam rising.” 


In a West End church on a recent Sunday, 
says the British Weekly, the junior curate was 
preaching on reasons for coming to church. 
Some people, he remarked, come to church for 
no better reason than to show off their best 
clothes. Pausing and glancing thoughtfully 
over his audience, he added, “I am thankful to 
see, dear friends, that none of you have come 
here for that reason.” 


Lippincott’s Magazine tells a story of Bob, 
the negro janitor in a New England college, 
who is as quick-witted as the students who joke 
with him. One day he had burned off some of 
the dead grass in the college yard when a Fresh- 
man came along, and said, ‘Well, Bob, that 
grass is just the colcr of your face.” “Yes, 
sah,” said Bob; “and in about three weeks it 
will be just the color of yours.” 


The house in Portland in which Longfellow 
was born is now a tenement inhabited by Irish. 
A few years ago a teacher in Portland gave a 
talk about the poet, and later questioned her 
class. “Where was Longfellow born?” she 
asked. A small boy waved his hand vigorously- 
“In Patsy Magee’s bedroom,” was the reply; 
but nobody seemed surprised. 


Dr. Norman McLeod was going to Dafilin, 
and asked the way of a lad he met. When he 
had been told, the doctor asked, “Noo, laddie, 
how do you get a living?” “I split the wood 
and carry the water and bring the kye hame.” 
Questioning in turn, he added, “And hoo d’ ye 
get a living?” “Well, that is fair,” was the 
reply. “I get a living by telling auld folk and 
young folk and little folk like ye the way to 
heaven.” The boy’s laughter was uncontroll- 
able. 
he said; “That’s a good un. Hoo can ye tell 
the way t’ hivven when ye dinna ken th’ 
way t’ th’ Dafflin ?”—Chimes. 


When his tumult of merriment was over, 
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New England Mutual 
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